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SOME SOUTH INDIA HILL STATIONS 
By Mary Suaw, B.A. (Hons.) 


To many people such names are Darjeeling or Simla are household words: they 
suggest Everest or the snow-capped Himalayas, or perhaps conjure up stories 
of Anglo-Indian life or Maud Diver’s novels. But relatively few people seem 
to be aware that there are hill stations in South India equally worth our interest. 
“ Ootacamund’”’: this name will spring readily to some readers’ lips who never 
heard of Kodaikanal, or Conoor, or Kotagiri. Yet many men now in the services 
in India will be spending their leaves in these attractive places, for they are 
within easy reach of the whole of Peninsular India. And, despite the absence of 
gigantic mountain ranges, the scenery is often spectacular, even majestic. Cer- 
tainly never monotonous or dull. In some ways these South India hill stations 
are less sophisticated than those of the north, but the heat-wearied soldier will 
find adequate varieties of relaxation in one or other of the charming residential 
areas of the Nilgiris or Palnis. 

This article does not pretend to be an exhaustive account but to give a general 
geographical picture of the two main areas of hill country on which are situated 
such hill stations, namely, the Nilgiris with Ootacamund as the chief, together 
with Conoor and Kotagiri; and the Palni Hills, with the solitary resort, 
Kodaikanal. 

The word Nilgiri is made up of two Tamil words, nila meaning blue and 
giri meaning a hill, so that the addition of the word hills is redundant. This 
high, steep-sided plateau represents the end of the Deccan—or, more accurately, 
the junction of the Western and Eastern Ghats, where they run together at the 
extreme southern end of the Deccan Plateau. They form one distinct part of the 
District of the Madras Presidency which bears the same name, a district bounded 
by Mysore on the north, Coimbatore District on the east and south-east, and 
Malabar stretching away to the west and south-west. In area the District 
measures 38 miles from east to west and 25 miles north to south. The hills 

-are part of the western boundary of the ‘‘ Tamil Region,” a distinct cultural area 
with an unbroken dividing barrier save for the Palghat Gap to the south. 

Their average height is 6500 feet above sea level, though several peaks are 
8000 feet. Geologically these hills are an isolated part of the Archaean block of 
Peninsular India, being a mass of charnockite, the best known of Archaean 
plutonics, “‘a series of hypersthene bearing granulites with a few later dykes of 
olivine norites, which are well seen at Conoor from 1 inch to 10 feet wide. An 
immediate change occurs towards the Malabar District to the west, where various 
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gneisses and granulites appear (biotite and hornblendic gneisses with intrusive 
bands of charnockite and much younger biotite granite, together with pegmatite 
and basic dykes). : 

Whichever way the Nilgiris are approached they present a magnificent 
appearance from the plains, with massive wall-like structure and buttressing 
foothills. Whether one travels by the metre-gauge track railway from Mettu- 
palaiyam at the foot, or by any of the three main Ghat roads, the same varied 
scenery is traversed, as the traveller follows the curving gradients through tropical 
forests, over narrow viaducts, skirting steep precipices, and passing perilously 
near cascading waterfalls, until the calmer, more mature landscape of the summit 
‘; reached. Here are rolling grasslands, sharply reminiscent of the English 
Downs or the Cotswolds, but better watered and better wooded than the former. 
Scarcely a square mile of level ground can be traversed in the whole of the area, 
so different from the endless vista of the flat plains recently left behind. The 
downs are broken by narrow valleys with bog or stream at the foot of each, and 
in the innumerable wrinkles of the hills nestle small but beautiful woods known 
as sholas. 

Included in the Nilgiri District is the Gudalur Taluk, a lower area adjoining 
Wyndad. It is more level than the plateau itself, and being lower is covered 
almost entirely with thick forest, bamboo predominating. In it swarm the 
‘“‘ mocking Bandar-log scudding through the trees” and other characters of the 
Jungle Books. Another outlying tract is the Auchterlony Valley on the west, 
a deep recess in the high wall of the plateau, named after the pioneer who opened 
it up. Farther to the west is the S.W. Wynaad, “ the land of swamps,” a table- 
land of bamboos, paddy fields and bogs, lying about 3500 feet lower than the 
plateau, in general appearance entirely different from it, the undulations and 
jungle being of a different character. 

Forming a ring along the south-west edge of the plateau of the Nilgiris is a 
line of bold hills, the Kundahs, continuing in the north by a great line of peaks, 
to the south of the Auchterlony Valley just mentioned. Several peaks are over 
8000 feet, and Mikerti, a peculiarly shaped peak with one side sheer for several 
hundreds of feet, so characteristic that it can be picked out on a clear day from 
the far side of the plateau, home of several gods and fount of many legends, rises 
to a height of 8403 feet. Other hills rise out of the plateau to varying heights, 
including Dodabetta overlooking Ootacamund in the east, 8760 feet, and the 
second highest point in the Indian Peninsula. It is easily climbed from the town, 
and magnificent panoramas can be seen if the mists permit. 

The general level of the plateau to the north is a little lower, dropping more 
gradually to the plateau of Mysore, from which it is separated by a steep-sided 
trough, commonly called the Mysore Ditch. In this valley runs the Majar, which 
receives the drainage of the northern part of the district, and forms for many 
miles the boundary between the Nilgiri District and Mysore State. Rising 
however, on the slopes of Miukerti, it is known in its course across the plateau 
as the Pykara, and drops into the lower country by the beautiful Pykara Falls 
not far from Nadurathan on the north-west angle of the plateau. The volume of 
water has now sadly diminished to a mere trickle, and the force is diverted down 
the great double pipeline of the Pykara hydro-electric scheme. Looking down 
into this curious trough with its curious name, one can see the silver river catching 
the light maybe of the evening sun, and in places distinguish the line of the motor 
road from the Gudalur Ghat across to Mysore. Otherwise the scene is dark velvet 
jungle, giving place to the dull red carpet of the plains into which the valley 
widens out. Near the eastern limit of the District the Majar joins the Bhavani 
which collects the drainage of most of the plateau, and runs eastward under the 
southern wall of the plateau in a comparable deep and malarious valley. 

Climbing up any of the hills of South India from the plains one can see many 
changes in vegetation, mostly gradual. Among the foothills the plantain and 
other tropical palms are replaced by jak and bamboo, the latter dying out at 
about 3000 feet. The mixed forest with many creepers gradually gives way to 
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plantations of rubber or orange, and these in turn are replaced by coffee or tea. 
About 5000 feet, or in some places at a higher level, there is a startling change to 
the Temperate which dominates the tops of the plateaus and hills, so reminiscent 
of England, but with many rainy, tropical mountain plants and giant exotics to 
keep India constantly in mind. 

There are many varied walks along the streamways of the Nilgiri plateau, 
though for most of them a car from one of the residential areas is a requisite. On 
the banks of a gurgling trout stream with quaint wooden bridges and tempting 
paths, with shady woods inviting exploration of their secret places and offering 
respite from the brilliant noon sunshine, one cannot but recall the moorland 
streams of Devon or Perthshire, and a view of interlocking spurs and grey hills 
above green might easily be set in the mountainous parts of Britain. Often the 
thickets are flanked with thickets of blackberry bush, and wild roses are riotous 
in their profusion. 

On the plateaus there are the Reserves and Plantations of indigenous ever- 
greens and exotics. The deciduous forests are to be found on the slopes of the 
hills and in the Wynaad. The chief exotics are various acacias, eucalyptus 
gums, blackwoods (Melanxylon) and yellow-flowered wattle, all of Australian 
origin. Government plantations of Australian trees commenced in 1858 with 
10,000 blue gums, wattles, conifer pines and cypresses in the Ootacamund 
neighbourhood. These have been followed up with others, partly to meet the 
growing demand for firewood, and so of considerable importance commercially. 
Subsidiary values are in the oil extracted from the eucalyptus and in the bark of 
the wattle used for tanning. The chief trees of commercial value are found in 
the forests of the slopes and the Wyndaad, including teak, blackwood, bamboo and 
some sandalwood, together with satinwoods and rosewoods. ‘The natural woods 
of the sholas of the plateau are mostly slow-growing trees and evergreen shrubs 
of little commercial value. When the dissections are deep the trees are often of 
considerable size, but on the windswept downs the growth is stunted and the trees 
are bent and gnarled and of little use except as cover for game. 

These sholas are very beautiful, especially in springtime when the varied 
greens are offset by the reds and browns of certain species of eugenia which, 
with the ilex, rhododendron and elaeocarpus, form the chief members. For the 
plant lover there are ferns and bracken of prodigious growth ; exotic tree orchids ; 
hill gooseberries and blackberries. Wild strawberries will excite the appetite 
of others, while, for pure beauty, there are, among other flowers, the sweet- 
scented Nilgiri lily. On the grassy downs there are many varieties growing in 
profusion, and in the boggy valley bottoms balsams throw up their many-flowered 
heads everywhere. Wide stretches of land, especially in the Kundahs, are covered 
with strobilanthes, which once every seven years burst into a sheet of blue blossom, 
only to die seemingly before its glory can be assimilated. (The Strobilanthus 
Kunthianes flowers every ten to twelve years.) As the clouds drift over the down- 
lands the colour of this rare flower changes from pale and light blue to deepest 
purple, and no artist could capture the entrancing beauty of this striking picture 
which holds one spell-bound in its fascination. It is usually thought that this 
phenomenon has given rise to the name “‘ Blue Mountains.” In the ater enIng 
years only a clump of plants here and there throws up the signal blossoms to keep 
us in mind of the year that is coming when the whole countryside will riot in 
colour. : : 

Many residents in the Nilgiris, as in the Palnis, have found that English 
flowers and vegetables flourish amazingly. Heliotrope, fuchsia and geranium 
form garden hedges, roses equal the beauty of English June glories, a sweet 
peas reward the grower with a bounty of bloom. The humble potato has ESS 
the chief crop of the agricultural peoples. So far English fruits have been less 
successful, and the peaches and strawberries are often a sad disappointment to 
the too expectant visitor, lacking the depth and richness of flavour of the genuine 
variety. oe 

For those who have other interests there is abundant game, and the Nilgiris 
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have the reputation of providing the finest shooting in South India. The Nilgiri 
ibex is the most interesting of the large game, occurring only on the plateau and 
in a few other isolated areas of the Western Ghats to the south. Its favourite 
haunts are the high peaks of the Kundahs. Panthers are numerous. Chiefly to 
be found on the slopes, but also ascending to the plateau, are tigers, leopards, 
sometimes black bear, and wild dogs. The last will often keep one awake at 
night as they pass across the bare hills in ‘‘ battle cry.” In the sholas sambhar 
and other deer are common, but seldom seen except by the experienced. If even 
larger game is sought the traveller must descend to the lower Wynaad in search 
of bison or elephant. Feathered game is also in abundance on the slopes toward 
the foot of the hills. : 

Although pleasant, the climate of the Nilgiris is not so invigorating as the 
English climate. The mean annual temperature taken at Ootacamund is 57° F. 
(compare Madras with 83° F.) and slight frosts occur at night in December and 
January. On the whole it is healthy, only the lower slopes of the hills, especially 
in the Wynaad and Bhavani Valley, are very feverish, particularly in March to 
May. Each hill and valley appear to have a variation in climatic conditions 
according to exposure to the south-west monsoon, to elevation, and to other 
local causes. Speaking generally, however, the climate is dry, bracing and 
exhilarating. The rainfall distribution in particular varies enormously according 
to the position of the place in relation to the monsoons. The annual amount at 
Ootacamund is 67 inches. Much of the plateau is almost rainless from December 
to April. The western part of the plateau and the western slopes of the eastern 
peaks get heavier falls than the rain-shadow areas. The north-east monsoon 
brings showers chiefly, and much of the rain on the edge of the plateau, especially 
to the east and south, is convectional, due to the heated air rising from the plains. 

After heavy storms, especially during the summer months of the south-west 
monsoon, the roads are often very bad and the Ghat roads may be exceedingly 
dangerous to the inexperienced driver. Even in winter after a slight storm these 
difficult hill roads may suddenly break up, and the surface suddenly becomes 
treacherous ; they are kept in fairly good repair. 

The soils of the Nilgiris vary considerably and under proper cultivation are 
productive of good results. The best is a black loam, very rich in humus, dense 
and peaty ; large areas of brown and red soils are valuable for cultivation, while 
there are extensive patches of yellow and red soils still in an immature condition. 
There is a great need for a soil survey to be undertaken in all the hill areas of 
South India, and a classification of the soils according to modern research is an 
Eee necessity before any worthwhile schemes of improvement can be under- 

aken. 

Cultivation is of two kinds, plantations and the ordinary ryot cultivation. 
The former is largely undertaken by Europeans and includes coffee, tea and 
cinchona. Coffee planting was started in the Nilgiris at Lotagiri in 1840, following 
on experiments in Mysore and the Wyndad. It has been mostly abandoned and 
replaced by other crops, mainly tea. A little earlier, in 1832, tea plants were 
distributed in the Nilgiris, and tea was grown on a commercial basis by 1853. 
People were unaware at that time that tea was indigenous in Assam, and the 
planters experimented with Chinese stock. Further areas in the adjacent districts 
of the Wynaad and Malabar were planted, but progress was slow in South India 
generally and suffered by competition with Ceylon, where planting started in 
pigonis Be oan Tae ee 
Bbereaghdothls tenstiire ghted coffee areas by tea, production has 

The main crops of the ryot cultivation are cereals, millets, ragi a 
and a little wheat and vegetables, particularly potatoes. The eidpeeoe ae 
vegetables of England can be raised, and are now produced by the Badagas 
and immigrant Canarese forthe use of the European residents and for export 
i ee nee | towns of the Presidency. Paddy is only cultivated extensively in 
the Wynaad. As the rains can never be said to fail in the hills actual famine is 
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unknown in the district, but high prices due to scarcity in the plains cause frequent 
distress among the poorer people who depend largely on imported rice. 

The indigenous cattle are very poor. There appears to be a curious lack of 
nourishment in the natural grasses, due to inadequate lime content and the long 
exhaustive dry weather from December or January to April. Europeans through- 
out South India show a definite calcium deficiency due partly to this same lack 
in the vegetables. The Todas, a people peculiar to the Nilgiris, maintain 
particularly fine beasts, seemingly without any difficulty, for the buffalo milk 
which forms part of their religious rites. Their exact methods of living are still 
not entirely understood in the light of scientific facts. Other hill peoples rear 
ponies and a few sheep and goats. 

The mineral wealth of the area under consideration appears to be negligible. 
Iron, mica and gold-bearing quartz are found in small quantities but none of 
economic importance. ‘The only minerals of real value are building stone and 
laterite ; also ochreous clays and, to a lesser extent, the hornblendic gneisses. 
There are old gold workings near Ootacamund, but only alluvial washing is 
done now by the Kurumbas. 

Apart from agriculture there are a few minor industries, but the future happi- 
ness of the Nilgiris lies in improving agriculture and stabilising the economic 
condition of the cultivators. 

The hills are peopled by distinct groups. There are very few Brahmins, but 
numbers of immigrants from the plains belonging to other Hindu castes, including 
Paraiyan labourers, Velala cultivators and Chetti traders, speaking Tamil, 
Telugu and Canarese. Secondly, there are the Badagas, the chief cultivators of 
the plateau, with their own language. Distinct from those of other districts are 
the forest tribes of the Nilgiris, the Kurumbas, still living a half-wild existence 
and speaking a tribal dialect. More advanced are the Kotas, artisans and 
musicians, also not Hindus. And of the Indian peoples there are also the Todas, 
a primitive pastoral people, subsisting on the produce of their herds of buffaloes 
and carrying on many unusual customs and ways, as, for example, polyandry. 
Their land was set apart by Government and is now unalienable property. 
Their munds or collections of huts are too small to be called villages, but, unusual 
for a pastoral people, they live a mainly settled life, their wanderings being circum- 
scribed by the extent of the suitable grasslands. They have their own vernacular, 
akin to Kota, but many of them understand Tamil. Other vernaculars can be 
heard too, such as Malayalam, spoken by immigrants from the west coast, and 
Hindustani by the Moslem community. Finally, there is the European and 
seasonal population, centred in the towns, but including those scattered in the 
outlying districts, chiefly planters. — 

The headquarters of the Nilgiri District and the hot-weather residence of the 
British section of the Madras Government is Ootacamund, or, more correctly, 
Utakamand, mand being Toda for a village, utaka having a doubtful origin 
but also a Toda word. Situated at a height of 7500 feet, it is 356 miles from 
Madras, and can be reached by train or road from Mettupalaiyam on the plains, 
some 28 miles distant. Other approaches to the Nilgiris are by the Kotagiri 
Ghat, also on the east, and by the Sigar Ghat and Gudalur Ghat on the north, 

sore. 
ian ass the plateau itself there are several roads leading from Ootacamund : to 
Pykara, to Kotagiri and to Kodenaad ; and from Conoor, 11% miles down the 
main Ghat to Kotagiri. Ootacamund lies in an amphitheatre surrounded by 
four great hills: Dodabetta, 8760 feet, Snowdon, 8380 feet, Elk Hill, 8090 feet, and 
Club Hill, less important. A famous circular carriage road round these environs 
still lives up to its old reputation as the most attractive drive in any hill station in 
India. It supplies Ootacamund with its chief superiority over the steep and 
cramped hill stations of the Himalayas. The wide expanse of the Wenlock 
Downs, 16 square miles of undulating, springy turf diversified by woods and 
streams, provides another attraction within easy reach of the residential area. 
In the valley bottom a bog and stream have been converted into a pleasant lake, 
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beyond which another levelled stretch gives room for polo and cricket grounds 
and a race-course. These, together with the golf links and ** Ooty ” hunt (for 
hill jackals), provide the sophisticated with adequate forms of amusement. _ 

Another residential hill station is Conoor, lower, and—consequently—with a 
less stimulating climate than Ootacamund. Here is situated the Pasteur Institute, 
similar to Kasauli on the Simla Hills. This is an American beneficence started 
in Lord Curzon’s time, in aid of benevolent schemes such as Agricultural Schools 
and Institutes for scientific work in prevention and cure of diseases. It has 
done very valuable work, particularly in the researches into the diet of the 
peoples of South India as a controlling factor in the incidence of disease. 

A mile and a half north of Conoor is Wellington, a military cantonment, the 
headquarters of the Southern Command in peace time and the chief convalescent 
station for British troops in South India. Near by, too, is the well-known Laurence 
School at Lovedale, a home and training school for soldiers’ children. Mention 
may be made here of the Stanes School at Conoor started by influential planters, 
and the Breeks Memorial School at Ootacamund under Government supervision 
for the children of Europeans and Eurasians. A few smaller schools have been 
started from time to time for European children, but have not progressed suffi- 
ciently to induce many parents to keep their children in India for their schooling 
rather than send them back to the West. 

The other important hill station is Kotagiri, situated at heights varying from 
6250-6650, near the eastern end of the plateau, some 21 miles by road from 
Mettupalaiyam, 18 miles east from Ootacamund or 13 miles north-east from 
Conoor. The correct name is Kotarkeri, meaning Street of the Kotas, but the 
European Settlement is some little distance from the Kota village. It was the 
first place on the plateau to be inhabited by Europeans. All the earliest explorers 
of the hills came up to Kotagiri through Kilkotagiri, 8 miles to the west. The 
first bungalow was erected there in 1819 by Sullivan ; in 1830, however, a new 
road led to the summit of the hills via Conoor and Kotagiri was left behind. 
In many ways this is a good thing, and it has allowed Kotagiri to grow more 
slowly and to remain less spoiled and more natural than its younger sister. Its 
popularity is now reviving, and it was especially favoured during the years when 
the Congress Government was in power in the Presidency and did not leave the 
plains during the hot weather, so that Ootacamund was no longer the official 
seat of Government in those months. Kotagiri is a far healthier place than either 
Ootacamund or Conoor; the former, being higher, is apt to be bleak, and 
Conoor is very relaxing. Nor is it shut in by high hills as the other stations are, 
and so is always fresh and bracing. The high range of hills between Ootacamund 
and Conoor shelters it from the south-west monsoon, so that it is finer during 
the summer season. Heavier rains occur with the autumn monsoon, for it is 
more exposed to the north-east. Occasional night frosts occur in winter, and 
nothing could be more exhilarating than the stimulation of cold, frosty, starlit 
nights by contrast with the warmth of midday, tempered by breezes such as 
occur at Christmas or New Year time. The daytime is grand for walks and 
picnics, but one is glad in the evening to enjoy a wood fire and the usual festivities 
of that season. In summer the temperature rarely exceeds 75° F., the mean for 
the year being 61° F. 

From Kotagiri and its neighbouring estates there are superb views over the 
Coimbatore District. On clear days the Annamalais, the Shevaroys and even 
the Palnis can be seen, over a hundred miles away. Some of the finest panoramic 
vistas in the world can be seen from the Kodendad estate, a few miles away, 
looking across the Majar Valley to the Mysore Plateau with its transverse ridges 
beyond. A famous view is from Rungaswami’s Pillar, 11 miles from Kotagiri: 
a huge, detached pillar of rock rising abruptly on all sides from the lower slopes 
at the edge of the plateau to a height of over 400 feet. There are many other 
lovely stretches of countryside, and the walks through some of the tea estates 
constantly reward one with enchanting glimpses of hill and waterfall, forest and 
plain. The extensive cultivation by the Badagas of samai, ragi, korali, barley, 
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Madagascar : Hidden Tanala Burial Place in Forest. 
(First photo of such Burial Place to be taken.) 
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peas and potatoes give a rich and mature appearance to such areas adjoining 
the plantations. 

No picture of the Nilgiris would be complete without mention of the various 
missions at work. The Roman Catholics are responsible for a number of schools 
of varying standards and have several congregations, chiefly in and near Ootaca- 
mund and Conoor. The first Protestant Mission to work in the district was the 
Church of England, and it also has similar institutions under its control, although 
now the actual church work is undertaken by the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. One of the most vital agencies is a subsidiary society, the C.E.Z.MS., 
which has done notable work, particularly among the Todas, and which is 
responsible for a fine boarding school, to which many Toda girls go, at Fernhill, 
near the holiday residence of the Maharajah of Mysore outside Ootacamund. 
Other missions at work are the American and the Basel Lutheran Mission. A 
new feature of most of the mission activities, now, is an attempt to introduce 
some kind of vocational work into the educational schedule so as to assist the 
growing generation to adapt itself more easily to the quickly changing conditions 
of the country. The Government has, in many cases, followed the missions with 
its own educational programme. 


A JOURNEY AMONG PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN MADAGASCAR 
By Ottve Murray CHAPMAN 


My object in visiting Madagascar in the spring and summer of 1939, apart from 
exploring the wonderful and varied scenery of the island, was to see and photo- 
graph as many of the Malagasy tribes as possible and to learn something of their 
lives and customs. In particular, I planned to visit the Tanala people, a forest 
tribe living in tiny and often very remote hill-top villages of bamboo huts among 
the wooded mountains of the interior, whose secret burial places, hidden away in 
the jungle in almost inaccessible places, had rarely if ever been seen by Europeans, 
and had never, so I was told, been photographed. Among other tribes visited 
were the Antaimoro, on the East Coast, of Arab descent, and the very primitive 
Antandroy and Mahafaly in the extreme South and South-West. ; 

In order to carry out my plans, I was frequently obliged to travel long distances 
off the beaten track through difficult country by filanzana (carrying chair). The 
fact that I succeeded was largely due to the help and encouragement I received 
from French administrators throughout the country. _ : 

One of the largest islands on the globe, Madagascar is surprisingly little known 
to the world at large, but with the landing of the British force at Diego Suarez in 
May 1942 it came much into the news. Madagascar is a land of mountains and 
deserts, great rivers and calm lagoons : of vast stretches of primeval and tropical 
forest, where it is still possible to explore far off the beaten track, and where the 
visit of a white man still causes excitement among the more primitive natives. 

And who are these native people ?_ What is their origin, and where did they 
come from? Here is a problem which has never been entirely solved and is of 
great interest to anthropologists, for, although traces of African and negroid blood 
are found in certain of the tribes, especially in the South and South-West, the main 
stock is obviously from. the East, and the largest and most important tribe of the 
Malagasy, the light-skinned educated Hova, who live on the central plateau 
(Imerina) and in Tananarive, came originally from the Malay States and the 
Polynesian Archipelago. But the Hova are only one of the many tribes who have 
settled in Madagascar. Others are believed to have come originally from Arabia, 
Persia, East Africa, India, and the South Seas. Many of these intermarried, and 
so in Madagascar to-day you see all shades in the skins of the natives, from the very 
dark Melanesian and negroid types to the light olive skins of the Hova; all shapes 
of head, and all types of hair, too, from woolly and frizzy to sleek and straight. 
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The Hova were, on the whole, superior in intellect to the other tribes, most of 
whom they gradually subdued, making themselves rulers over a great part of the 
island and setting up their government in 1788 at Antananarivo, or Tananarive 
as it is called to-day, under their Warrior King Adrianampoinimerina. Until 
the French occupation in 1894. Madagascar was governed by these native rulers 
of the Hova tribe, mostly, curiously enough, by their queens, while the education 
of the people was started. by British missionaries who founded schools for the 
natives and did much for their enlightenment. The last two of the native queens, 
Ranavalona II and Ranavalona III, were themselves Christians. 

I reached Madagascar in just under four weeks from Marseilles, disembarking 
at Tamatave on the East Coast, from where I reached Tananarive by the moun- 
tain railway which runs up from the coast on to the high plateau. The journey 
took all day, the narrow line cutting at first through the dense jungle, dark and 
mysterious in the early morning mist. 

By 9 o’clock brilliant sunshine broke through, revealing an astonishing variety 
of palm, bamboo, shrub and trees of all kinds. Slowly we climbed up through 
this primeval forest by a series of hairpin bends far up into the hills, above wild 
gorges, rushing rivers and waterfalls, the line curving round and round steep 
mountain sides until the summit of the first ridge was reached, overlooking a 
magnificent panorama of rugged peaks as far as eye could see ; then down again 
into a valley from the depths of which densely wooded hills rose sheer up for 1000 
feet or more, the line winding its way up again and over the summit, when the 
scenery suddenly changed. We had reached the high plateau, a bare and treeless 
country of rolling downland, with undulating green hills and rich red soil inter- 
sected with the brilliant green of rice fields. This was the province of Imerina, a 
rice-growing country and the home of the prosperous Hova tribe. 

What a difference, both in scenery and climate, from the tropical vegetation 
of the great forests below, and from the hot and enervating atmosphere of the 
coast, with its mosquito-laden air and its malarial swamps! Up here there was a 
healthy sharp nip in the air and one instinctively put on one’s warm coat. Soon 
I had my first glimpse of Tananarive, perched dramatically high up on the top 
of a steep and rounded hill, whose summit was crowned by the ancient palace of 
the famous Hova queens. 

Tananarive is a surprising mixture of East and West. The natives here are all 
well educated, and the French system of colonisation enables them by good 
conduct and the payment of taxes to become French citizens with equal rights. 
Many hold important Civil Service appointments ; others practise as lawyers 
doctors, dentists and accountants. The city has electric light, some fine govern- 
ment buildings erected by the French, many churches and a large and modern 
railway station, the latter in amusing contrast to the small, single-line, narrow- 
gauge railway which connects the capital with the East Coast. 

After a fortnight’s stay in Tananarive, during which time I collected stores 
and made preparations for my first cross-country journey, I set off for the forests 
of the interior towards the South, where I was to visit a primitive hill people 
belonging to the Tanala tribe. 

After a journey of several days by the public native mail car and mountain 
railway, I arrived at the tiny wayside station among the hills down towards the 
East Coast, where my porters, kindly provided for me by French Government 
officials, were to await me. I had left the hill town of Fianarantsoa, which I had 
made my base, at 7 a.m., in the cold light of the tropical winter dawn, for it was 
now towards the end of May, but by 9.30 the sun had pierced the damp mist and 
I could see it was going to be a beautiful day. As the train stopped, I looked 
anxiously for my promised men. Yes, there they were, standing in a solemn row 
with the chair, waiting for me. Twelve sturdy Tanala tribesmen: eight for 
myself, in relays of four, and four for my baggage and bedding, which was to be 
er in the centre of two long poles, each pole resting at either end on the shoulders 
of two men. 


When all was fixed up, my baggage porters went on ahead while I climbed 
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into my filanzana, a small-armed wooden chair with a swinging foot-rest. The 
chair was slung between two long poles, and as soon as I was seated, the poles 
were swung up on to the shoulders of my four bearers, who started off with me at 
a cheerful jog trot. At first the motion was not unpleasant, for the men were 
evenly matched, but after five minutes or so they were replaced, still running, by 
the other four, one of whom was a man much shorter than the rest; consequently 
I was jolted along at an uneven angle, tossed back on to the shoulders of the first 
set of men, then back to the others. And so on for the rest of the journey, shaken 
about like a pea in a pod, while I clung on to the arms of the chair to prevent 
myself falling out! After a day or two I got used to this strange way of travel, 
but the first night I felt a bit bruised and stiff. 

Late the next day I reached a Government Rest Hut at Fort Carnot in the 
forest, where I was met by the French Government administrator, a native and 
a descendant of the last King of the Tanala tribe. From here I was to travel to 
a very little known village high up on a hill-top, where live the Tanala Ikongo, a 
forest tribe who have come little into contact with the white man. For this reason, 
the Government official sent an armed native soldier with me, “‘ for prestige,” 
he said, as he thought I would be the first white woman to visit this village. Jean, 
the soldier, was himself a Tanala tribesman and spoke French, as he had done 
his military service in France ; he was thus able to act as interpreter for me. 

The next morning I got up by candlelight and by dawn we were off. A light 
mist was falling and it was a bit cold till the sun broke through. My porters were 
really wonderful! They climbed like goats, carrying me in my chair up pre- 
cipitous rocky tracks covered with loose stones, and then down again to valleys 
below, while I was at times tilted right back.and at others so much forward that 
I found myself standing upright on the foot-rest and clinging on to the chair arms 
for safety. We crossed many streams, some of them very swift and deep, by means 
of tree trunks laid across. These did not worry my barefooted porters, who with 
steady assurance carried me safely to the other side. 

And so on up and down all day, sometimes through densely wooded valleys 
where the forest scenery was a fairyland of giant ferns and bamboo, the track 
appearing to pass through a tunnel of green. If my porters had not kept up an 
incessant chatter among themselves, telling each other stories to scare away evil 
spirits, I should have been struck by the intense silence of the forest and the 
absence of animal life ; for, extraordinary as it may seem, there are no wild 
animals in Madagascar other than the lemur, a creature peculiar to the country 
and something like a large monkey. Although the East Coast of Africa is only 
240 miles away, yet the wild game of Africa finds no place in Madagascar, a 
mystery solved possibly by the fact that the island is supposed to have been 
separated in ages past from the African Continent by a huge cataclysm which 
destroyed all animal life at the time. Of insects, snakes and spiders, their name is 
legion ; there are also alligators and crocodiles in the rivers. Passing through the 
forest, I found the air full of gorgeous butterflies and huge dragonflies of brilliant 
colour, while the undergrowth was netted with fine silky webs from the countless 
spiders. Fortunately, there were no leeches in this part of the forest, although 
I suffered from these unwelcome pests on other occasions. 

Dusk was falling when I saw on a distant ridge a cluster of bamboo huts. I 
had already passed through one or two other native villages on my way, where 
the headmen had presented me with gifts of rice, bananas and live chickens, 
which were hung about my chair. At last I reached my destination. All the men 
crowded round, but the women seemed afraid and ran into their huts. I was 
welcomed by the Chief and given an empty, thatched, one-roomed hut for the 
night. It was raised on posts off the ground as a precaution against rats, with 
which these native huts are usually over-run. 

The room was certainly very primitive : no furniture, only a couple of round 
native straw baskets with lids, one of which I used as a chair, the other as a table. 
A wooden post in the centre supported the roof, which had rafters from which 
hung long festoons of soot. Part of the floor was taken up with three big stones 
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and a couple of slabs, on which were the remains of a wood fire. A big iron 
cooking-pot hung over it. There was no opening in the roof for the smoke, hence 
the festoons of soot. A Malagasy expression for old age is “ To be black with soot”: 
the old people seldom leave their hut and the fire, and consequently get perpetu- 
ally covered with soot ! Clean rush mats were placed on the wooden floor for 
me over the existing ones, and on these I set up my camp bed, remembering that 
the word for ‘“‘ hypocrite” in the Malagasy Bible means, ‘‘ To make clean by 
spreading a new mat.” 

It was quite dark by 5.30 and, after I had cooked and eaten some eggs, I was 
preparing for the night when there was a great commotion outside. All the 
village seemed to be round my hut ; tomtoms were beating, and the people were 
chanting and clapping their hands. I peeped out with my lighted torch, and 
Jean, the soldier, whispered that the people wished to dance in my honour and 
expected me to appear. So I stood at the entrance of the hut while the men 
danced wildly and the women chanted and clapped their hands. Jean said, ‘* The 
people are singing ‘ We are so pleased, so pleased because a white woman has 
come to visit us.’ ’’ I had a similar welcome wherever I went among the Tanala 
tribes, and they would follow me in a long procession for some distance when I 
left them, singing and clapping their hands. 

The men wore tunics of straw made from the raffia palm with little skull hats 
of the same. The women wore similar hats, but their dresses were sack-like 
garments tied round the waist, of hand-woven raffia cloth, dyed from vegetable 
dyes with gay stripes of red, blue and black.. They wore their hair in hundreds 
of ringlets formed of tiny plaits and set with castor oil—their nearest approach to 
a permanent wave ! 

Like all the primitive tribes of Madagascar, the Tanala are very superstitious, 
and those who have not become Christians live in fear of evil spirits to such an 
extent that native parents, anxious that the spirits will think they have no love 
for their children and so will not trouble to harm them, take the precaution of 
calling their unfortunate offspring by as ugly names as possible. Here are a few 
quite common examples : “ Pig face,” ‘‘ Mr. Bad Crocodile,” ‘‘ Manure Heap,” 
and so on. 

During my return journey I took a different and even less frequented route in 
order to achieve my ambition if possible of discovering one of the hidden burial 
places of the Tanala. Unlike all the other tribes, who bury their dead in elaborate 
and conspicuous tombs of various kinds, these people merely swathe the bodies 
in lambas (the national wrap), placing them in a cave or beneath an overhanging 
rock in some inaccessible part of the forest. From the narrow track I was following 
through a tunnel of green, I saw at last just such a cave, down in a hollow on my 
left, beyond a tangle of dense undergrowth and swamp and backed by a steep 
and rocky cliff. “‘ A burial place ! ” whispered Jean. I noticed my porters were 
looking rather uneasy. On asking Jean if they would object to my taking a photo- 
graph, he said he thought not, as he had spoken to the men and they probably 
did not understand a camera. I managed to reach the cave on the back of one 
of my porters who carried me over the swamp, and I succeeded in taking what I 
was told later was the first photograph of such a burial place. I noticed the bodies 
were mostly laid beneath a light covering of boards, but a few were exposed in 
rough open coffins of hollowed-out tree trunks. I saw one such body wrapped in 
a pink lamba. 

_“Tanala ” means “‘ people of the forest,” and applies, not to one particular 
tribe, but to various groups who have entered the territory from time to time and 
havens in the district for several generations. 

y journey among these people over, I returned to Fianarantsoa, a 
there travelled down to the South-East Coast where, at Vohipeno, I rae 
among the Antaimoro, an interesting people of pure Arab descent with charac- 
teristics peculiar to themselves. Local traditions say that at some early date a 
small party of Arabs, driven by enemies from Arabia, escaped in boats, two of 
which drifted to the South-East Coast of Madagascar. Landing near Vohipeno, 
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these men intermarried with the women they found there, and the present tribe 
is the result. These people to-day keep themselves strictly apart, never inter- 
marrying with other tribes. Their religion is a form of Mohammedanism, and 
they also practise astrology. The Antaimoro have much of the Arab in their 
features, with a blending of negroid, and so proud are they of their clan that they 
insist on being carried home for burial however far the distance may be. They 
are enterprising traders, travelling all over the island, and consequently their 
het frequently have to be carried hundreds of miles back to their native 
village. 

Through the help, of the French Government official of the district in finding 
me further porters, I was able to visit a remote hill village whose people belonged 
to the Antaimoro. To reach it I passed through forest scenery quite different 
from that of the hilly country of the Tanala. After following the coast for some 
distance with the sea on my right and a great lagoon on my left, I crossed the 
latter in a native canoe, and from there struck into dense jungle. The tiny wood- 
cutters’ track was completely overgrown in places with thick undergrowth, 
through which a trail had to be blazed with axes. It was intensely hot and damp 
and we were rather troubled with leeches. In between patches of forest we had 
to cross deep gullies and valleys with bogs and pools of stagnant water, very 
malarial and unhealthy. The porters frequently sank to their knees, and once 
they carried me across a wide stream with the water above their waists, holding 
me sufficiently high over their heads to clear my feet of the water. Now and then 
we struck open country, sweeping stretches of downland, with sheltered hollows 
containing fine examples of the graceful travellers’ tree (Ravenala madagacariensis), 
a beautiful palm noted for its constant supply of good water (obtained by splitting 
the base of the leaves at the stem). The village, when I reached it, was well 
worth seeing, for the people were of a more primitive type than those near Vohi- 
peno, and very similar to the Tanala. 

After some difficulty I managed to hire an ancient car, which broke down 
five times en route, to take me northward along the coast to Mananjary. The 
road was merely a sandy track in places, and we crossed seven lagoons on rafts. 
Finally I returned to Fianarantsoa, a two-days’ journey, by public mail car from 
Mananjary. This is the only reliable way of motoring in Madagascar ; and 
shortly afterwards, again by mail car, I started off at 4.30 a.m. for the three-days’ 
drive to Fort Dauphin in the South. Ten days were spent at this lovely little coast 
village, backed by high mountains, with semi-tropical vegetation, reminiscent of 
the French Riviera were it not for the beautiful orchids and other flora peculiar 
to this part of Madagascar. I was fortunate in finding near here a good example 
of a particular form of pitcher plant (Mepenthe madagascariensis), of which I was 
able to collect some fine specimens. 

I was now among the Antanosy tribe: a primitive people, darker and more 
negroid than the Antaimoro, with woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips; and 
yet with a strong mixture of Malay and Arabic influence. I came across several 
of their burial places: large, upright stones decorated with cattle horns. It is 
customary for a man’s entire herd to be sacrificed at his death and the horns 
placed on the memorial stone. 

Leaving Fort Dauphin, I managed to hire a car with a good native driver, 
and drove across the South of the island to Tulear, there being no Government 
mail cars across this very unfrequented and desolate part of the country. The 
journey took several days, two of which were spent at Tsihombe near the most 
southerly point of the South Coast among the Antandroy tribe. Between Fort 
Dauphin and Tsihombe the scenery is entirely different from anywhere else in 
Madagascar, with a vegetation of its own. We passed through deserts of scrub 
and forest belts with the bottle-shaped baobab trees, flowering aloes with a flaming 
red blossom, and cacti of many varieties. 

Tsihombe, where I stayed at the American Lutheran Mission, was a good 
centre for seeing the Antandroy : a strange and primitive people, who, like others 
in the South, own large herds of cattle. They live in tiny huts with openings so 
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small that they are forced to crawl in on hands and knees. The huts are one- 
roomed with three separate openings : one for the man, another for his wives in 
front, and the third for the children at the back. At night the man sleeps alone, 
his wives in an adjacent hut, and the children in yet another still smaller, made 
mostly of straw. So fanatical is the belief in lucky and unlucky days that until 
quite recently children born on a Thursday were invariably buried alive under 
ant-heaps or laid on the ground to be trampled to death by cattle. I spoke with 
a man, his face terribly scarred, who had suffered this fate as a baby, but who, 
fortunately, had been rescued by the missionaries; he is now pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Tsihombe. This practice still exists, so I was told, in very 
remote districts where the people hope it may pass unnoticed. 

Continuing towards Tulear along a rough road, only possible in dry weather, 
I passed through a waterless desert region where, unlike other parts of Madagascar, 
there is no rain for long periods. I saw many people carrying large water-pots, 
tramping many miles to the nearest well. So scarce is water here that the people 
have accustomed themselves to take a drink only every other day. 

The next night was spent at Ampanihy, in the heart of the Mahafaly country. 
This tribe is similar in appearance to the Antandroy and, like them, depends on 
cattle for a livelihood. The men wear little except loin-cloths and all carry 
javelins. They wear a portion of their hair in long, tiny plaits hanging down 
over their foreheads. The Mahafaly bury their dead in family tombs beneath 
large piles of stones, adorned with cattle horns, similar to those I saw among the 
Antandroy, but with one difference. In addition to the horns, they are decorated 
with totems : tall, carved wooden poles, some depicting human figures or birds. 
These tombs are found only in this part of the country and are peculiar to the 
Mahafaly. 

Tulear was reached on 5th July. Like other ports, it was very cosmopolitan, 
and I found many Indians and Arabs here as well as the Malagasy. 

I returned north to Antsirabe by the ‘‘ Transud ” public mail, a four-days’ 
journey, starting before dawn each morning. The road was very bad in places ; 
frequently we had to cross streams and dried-up river beds over frail bridges, on 
‘which there was only just room for the heavy car to pass. The driver took these 
bridges at a high speed to avoid the danger of their collapsing. Another couple 
of days’ motoring, first through mountain scenery and then down once more to 
the heat of the coast, and I reached Majunga on the North-West of the island, 
whence I sailed for home, arriving towards the end of August 1939, just in time 
before war broke out. 


THE LATER HISTORY OF THE TILT AND GELDIE DRAINAGE 
By ALex. BREMNER, D.Sc. 


For many hundreds of thousands of years—since the oncoming of the Glacial 
Epoch—the Dee and its headstreams have followed the same tracks as they do 
to-day, some trifling diversions due to glacial action alone excepted. Near their 
sources, however, one finds the clearest proofs of comparatively recent, though 
clearly preglacial, losses in length and drainage area. 

In this magazine (November 1919, pp. 332-351) an attempt was made to 
follow the changes that have demonstrably occurred in the area drained by the 
Dee, particularly in the extreme west. Certain points regarding the Tilt (zbid., 
P- 349, § 3), though their importance was realised, were not discussed ; and the 
relations of the Feshie and Geldie were but lightly touched upon (zbid., p. 334, 
§ 3). It is proposed in this paper, which may be regarded as a continuation of 
that of 1919, to remedy these omissions. 


I. THe Titt DratnacE 
1. Capture and Inversion of the Tilt—From the White Bridge, where the Upper 
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Dee and Geldie unite, the obvious westward continuation of the main Dee valley 
follows what is now the smaller stream : its valley, wide and flat-floored, main- 
tains its old direction to the head of the Geldie Burn and, as we shall see, beyond. 

A tributary valley, wide and deep, ascends to the south. It is partly occupied 
by the lower Bynack Burn and its tributary, Allt an t’Seilich. These streams are 

misfits” ; and beyond the head of the latter the valley floor—flat, marshy 
and streamless—continues to rise gently to the watershed, slightly below 
1600 feet, formed by the alluvial fan of the Allt an Ruidh Ghil. This stream, 
joined by a feeder from Loch Tilt, descends as the Allt Garbh Buidhe through 
a rapidly deepening, fault-determined gorge to the Falls of Tarf and the head 
of the straight, also fault-determined gash of Glen Tilt. 

The waters of the Allt a’ Ghlinne Mhoir (Glen More Burn), Tarf and An 
Lochain bend round through angles of 120°-140° into the line of the Tilt. In 
addition, all the smaller feeders of the latter south to Dail an Eas Bridge make 
similar reversed or “‘ fish-hook ”’ junctions with the main stream : of these, three 
enter on the east side of the glen (parallel to the An Lochain and its tributary, 
Allt Feith Ghiubhsachain) and two on the west side, Allt na Maraig and Allt a’ 
Chrochaidh. The latter flow parallel to the Tilt, but in the opposite direction 
and high above it—at over 2000 feet. Clearly they once formed a single stream 
draining ground that fell N.E. in the direction of the Falls of Tarf and the Dee : 
its headwaters, Allt na Maraig, have been captured by a torrent developed on 
the steep west wall of the Tilt gorge. 

Study of these conditions leads to the inference that, from a N.W.-S.E. 
watershed passing high above Forest Lodge, all the streams mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph united with the Tilt to form an important south-bank 
feeder of the Geldie~-Dee. We may call this north-flowing stream Tilt V.* 

Inspection of the map (O.S. one-inch map, Pop. Ed., Sheet 49) shows that 
midway between Marble Lodge and Gilbert’s Bridge the existing Tilt is joined 
by, but assumes the direction of, its tributary, the Mhairc. It would appear 
that, at an early stage in the history of river development in this district, the 
Mhairc, flowing south to join the Garry, threw out a left-bank tributary which 
worked north-eastward towards the watershed between it and the north-flowing 
Tilt (Tilt N) of that period, the location of both being determined by the line of 
crush commonly called the Loch Tay—locally Glen Tilt or Clais Fhearnaig 
Fault.t This south-flowing tributary of the Mhairc we may call Tilt S: it is 
the ancestor of the existing Tilt. Aided by its originally steep gradient towards 
the Garry; it cut northward by headward erosion along the shatter-belt, invaded 
the valley of Tilt N, and succeeded in inverting the whole course of the latter 
up to the present Dee—Tilt watershed and transferring from the Dee to the Garry 
and Tay the drainage of a large area. 

From the present watershed the old valley floor falls in 3-2 miles from 1600 feet 
to 1413 feet— at its junction with the Geldie—Dee, i.e. the fall is 58-59 feet per 
mile : from the same point to the mouth of the Tilt at Blair Atholl the fall is 
from 1600 feet— to 400 feet in 14 miles, i.e. the gradient of the new valley is 
approximately 86 feet per mile. Hence, according to the law of unequal slopes, 
there is likelihood of further northward shifting of the divide. 

One can be certain of the precise position of the former divide between Tilt N 
and TiltS. The N.W.-S.E. line passing through Forest Lodge crosses the deepest 
part of the Tilt gorge 1750 feet: the floor is at 1000 feet O.D., the brink at 
2750 feet O.D. Northward one finds definite evidence in reversed tributary 
junctions of an original northerly drainage : southward one finds the normal 
junctions of a southerly system. It is just on the site of the former watershed that 


* The original southern watershed of its drainage area continued N.E. from Beinn a’ Ghlo 
through Braigh Feith Ghiubhsachain (2371 feet) to Glas Tulaichean (3445 feet) ; Mam nan Cairn 
(3274 feet) and Beinn Iutharn (Uarn) Mhor (3424 feet) : its further course to W. is indicated 
approximately on Map, Fig. 2, in Scottish Geographical Magazine, November 1919. 

+ In the Glen Tilt zone the fault breaks up into many branches and should be regarded as a 
shatter-belt : it constitutes a very definite belt of weakness. 
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one expects to find—and does find—the deepest part of the valley of the inverted 
eam. ' 
Sasi Geis of the Lower Tarf and Lower Glen More Burn.—It is rather remark- 
able that the Tarf and Glen More Burn fall from the 1500-feet contour to the 
Tilt through gorges respectively 0-45 miles and 1-7 miles in length. : 
The Tarf is much the larger stream and joins the Tilt some distance south o 
the mouth of the Glen More Burn. The Tarf, therefore, ought to have cut further 
back than its smaller neighbour because (1) it was apparently captured earlier, and 
(2) it is the more powerful stream. 
There seems nothing in the nature of the rocks operated on that is sufficient 
to account for the difference in extent of the two gorges, and another explanation 
must be sought. It is suggested in the sketch-map (Fig. 1) that the Tarf joined 
the original trunk stream just south of the present Dee-Tilt watershed nearly 
two miles N.N.E. of its present point of entry and well beyond the junction of 
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Fig. 1—Map showing former relations of Tarf, 
Glen More Burn and Tilt. 


Glen More Burn. Thus the latter was the first to be affected by the inversion 
of the Tilt, and consequently has had time to cut further back into the floor of 
its former valley.* In all probability the Tarf—like the Allt Maraig—was cap- 
tured at a later date by a small torrent descending the steep west wall of the 
already over-deepened Tilt gorge and so assumed its present course. 

3. Discordant Level of the An Lochain Valley—The An Lochain enters the Tilt 
at slightly over 1200 feet, nearly 400 feet below the Dee-Tilt watershed. The 
valleys of An Lochain and Glen Loch Burn are separated by a low divide only 
1500 feet+ above O.D., and Loch Loch (1498 feet) rests under the shadow of 
Beinn a’ Ghlo in a typical glacial U-valley (Fig. 2). Its whole course, if we 
except the torrents descending from Beinn a’ Ghlo, is below the level of the Dee- 
Tilt watershed (1600 feet— O.D.). With conditions as they are now the An 
Lochain could not have been a member of the original Tilt N drainage. 

During a great part of the Glacial Epoch—on the testimony of abundant 
erratics from western regions (Moor of Rannoch area +) and of scarce striation 
marks—ice moved across the Atholl Forest in a general easterly direction. 
Accumulations of ice in the area to the north were restrained from moving south 
till the path of ice from the west was blocked by the imposing quartzite mountain 

* The ground traversed by the lower Glen More Burn is much cut up by branches of the 


great fault, but it follows only one of them and that for a very short distance. 
t Erratics from the Moor of Rannoch have been found around Forfar. 
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mass of the Beinn a’ Ghlo group. In the lee of this and between it and Carn 
an Righ, a great ice-stream from the Feshie and Tarf basins poured S. and S.E. 
to unite with that coming from the W. This northern ice acted powerfully 
on the Allt Garbh Buidhe and Tilt valleys, flowed up the An Lochain and ground 
out the great hollow containing Loch Loch, lowering by hundreds of feet the 
An Lochain-Glen Loch Burn watershed. This was the more readily effected 
since the rocks acted on were mainly weakish black schists and limestones. 

The only part of Glen Tilt that shows signs of glaciation—a slight widening 
of its floor or blunting of the apex of the stream-cut V-section—is that between 
the points of entry of the Tarf and An Lochain. Elsewhere to the south it was 
filled by ice from the west that, finding its eastward path blocked, became prac- 
tically stagnant and incapable of any appreciable amount of erosion. 

Probably this ice from the north obliterated the traces of the N.N.E. course 
of the Tarf indicated in Fig. 1. The narrow gash cut by the preglacial Allt 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-sections of An Lochain Valley at and near its head. 
The V.S. is exaggerated 4:16 times. ; 
The broken line indicates the probable preglacial Watershed. 


Garbh Buidhe was also filled with stagnant ice, and overridden by active ice 
moving down the wide upper and outer valley. 


II. RELATIONS OF THE GELDIE AND FESHIE 


1. Inversion of Part of the Primeval Dee.—Twenty-four years ago the suggestion 
was hazarded that a river formed by the union of the upper Spey and the Spean, 
the latter since reversed, was once continuous with the Geldie—Dee, a missing 
link lying over the east-west portion of the Feshie (Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
1919, p. 334). On a subsequent visit to Glen Feshie the view towards the west 
from the mouth of the Eidart gave a very strong impression of a wide, outer 
valley rising westward. Lighting conditions—it was late afternoon—rendered 
the inner valley almost indiscernible : it is, in any case, quite inconspicuous in 
the foreground of the view mentioned and in the distance partially obscured by 
i n windings. 

* The Pvaiiag of a series of cross-sections seemed desirable and was facilitated 
by the publication of the Popular Edition of the One-inch Ordnance Maps with 
contours at 50-feet intervals. The close contouring, done by interpolation, can- 
not everywhere be strictly accurate, but the series of sections here given (Fig. 3) 
confirms the impression gathered from the view mentioned above. From Creag 
na Caillich a wide, outer valley slopes gently eastward and originally carried a 
river that, swollen by the union of the Eidart, Eindart, and smaller tributaries 
from the Cairngorms, curved south-eastward, was joined by what is now the 
upper Feshie, and followed the valley of the Geldie Burn to its junction with the 
Dee : it was, in fact, a westward continuation of the Dee (cf. Scot. Geog. Mag., 1942, 


Maps 4 and 5). 
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Development of the main south-north portion of the Feshie beheaded the 
original Dee and a right-bank tributary worked back from Creag na Caillich 
along the valley of the beheaded river, gradually inverting it and capturing all 
its tributaries up to the head of the present Geldie Burn. At the time this was 
accomplished the elbow of capture doubtless exhibited all the characteristics 
one expects to find in such cases—channel of the captor sunk below the deserted 
channel at the head of the captured stream, and the latter—and its river gravels— 
continued from the elbow across the newly created watershed area. The typical 
features due to this preglacial capture were wiped out by the subsequent erosive 
action of the ice-sheets and glaciers of the Pleistocene. 

It will be noted from Fig. 3 that the inner valley becomes shallower eastward ; 
in g—at 1700 feet, just above the junction of the Eidart—it is little more than 
suggested by the profile: similarly the outer valley becomes deeper and more 
distinct in the same direction. 

Up to 2250 feet the valley in section 10 is floored by glacial deposits of 


Cnapan Beag 
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Fig. 3.—Cross-sections of Glen Feshie from near Creag na Caillich (1) to the “ Elbow ” (10). 
Horizontal Lines=2000 ft. Level. 
Broken », Approximate Level of Floor of the Outer Valley. 


The V.S. is exaggerated 2-078 times in Secs. 1-8 and 4'15 times in Secs. g and ro. 


uncertain depth, and is of little theoretical value except to show that no deserted 
river-channel crosses the watershed (on both sides of ‘“ 1750 feet-+ Pry 

2. Alleged Recent (Post-glacial) Capture of the Geldie by the Feshie.—The apparent 
capture of the Upper Geldie by the Feshie was described by L. W. Hinxman 
(Scot. Geog. Mag., April 1901) and claimed to be recent and post-glacial. Since 
then it has been widely and repeatedly cited—on Mr. Hinxman’s authority 
alone and without personal study—by writers on Geomorphology as a typical 
example of the class to which it is claimed to belong. In point of fact there are 
around the elbow none of the features characteristic of recent capture (see II. 1 
pigs nts whole question is discussed at some length in Scot. Geog. Mag., 1915, 
PP. 5°9-599- 

3. Hanging Valleys.—The remarkable hanging valleys of middle Glen Feshie 
are ideal examples of their kind. Every tributary enters from such a valley : 
even the Eidart and the present east-west upper Feshie make slightly discordant 
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junctions with the west-flowing (inverting) stream, and the great majority drop 
from the outer to the inner valley by gorges and waterfalls—some beautiful, 
some curious, all interesting. 

Mr. Hinxman (Mem. Geol. Sur. Scot., Explan. of Sheet 64, p. 3) says: “‘ The 
upper part of Glen Feshie between Creag na Caillich and the Eidart affords a 
good example of a valley over-deepened by glacial erosion. The tributary burns 
on both sides issue from hanging valleys and plunge abruptly over waterfalls into 
the main stream.”’ He seems to attribute the whole of the hang to glacial erosion ; 
but, since the hang near the west end of the glen amounts to anything from 
700 to 1000 feet, this view surely requires considerable modification. 

Again, hanging valleys are just as pronounced in the middle part of Glen 
Tilt, which practically escaped over-deepening by glaciers because it was “ ice- 
logged ”’ or filled with stagnant ice (Mr. Barrow, ibid., p. 105) : the hang of the 
Allt Maraig and Allt Chrochaidh amounts to about 1000 feet. 

Hang—and even extreme hang—may be due, it would appear, to over- 
deepening of a main valley by either glacial or fluviatile erosion. 

The final capture of the Eidart and present upper Feshie greatly—and within 
a comparatively brief period—increased the volume and power of the middle 
Feshie. It was enabled to excavate the inner valley rapidly and deeply, to out- 
pace its smaller affluents and cause them to enter from hanging valleys. 

The character of both outer and inner valleys has been modified by recurring 
glaciation. One expectable result has been the blunting of the shoulder at the 
meeting of the inner and outer valley profiles : this is clear from Fig. 2. But at, 
and some distance upstream from, Creag na Caillich widening and deepening, 
with production of the typical glacial U, is impressively displayed : the shoulder 
has, as it were, been pushed back and accentuated by the glacial widening. 

Hang in this case—and probably in many other cases—is due partly to 
excessive fluviatile erosion in the main valley and partly to subsequent glacial 
widening and deepening (cf. Scot. Geog. Mag., 1919, pp- 348-349). 

Frequent suggestions have been made for the construction of a road, suitable 
for wheeled traffic, from Braemar to Kingussie via middle Glen Feshie. The 
economic value of this road would be small, and both construction and upkeep 
would be costly. 

A bridle path, which in places needs and receives—from the shooting tenant— 
frequent repairs, leads to the pony stable and shelter near the mouth of the 
Eidart. Beyond that river a path of sorts continues as far as the road—for years 
totally untended—leading from opposite Geldie Lodge (unoccupied) towards 
Linn of Dee. The Eidart can be crossed by a broad, shallow ford that a heavy 
shower on the western Cairngorms may render dangerous or quite impassable. 
The Scottish Right of Way Society, once an active body, or the Cairngorm Club 
might arrange for the erection of a foot-bridge and so secure a dry-shod and safe _ 
passage at all times. Middle Glen Feshie is worth seeing at least once in a lifetime. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Contributed 


Tur Alaska Highway is another instance of how modern machinery has made 
an easy conquest of nature. The road, completed at the end of October last, 
built by the Corps of American Engineers, 1s a pioneer road for a permanent 
highway to be built later. It was undertaken as an American military project 
mainly by the United States Engineer Corps, but contractors were engaged by 
‘the Public Roads Administration. These were each given a section so as to 
release troops for work on other parts of the route. The number of men employed 
was approximately 7000 soldiers and 2000 civilian workmen. 
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One of the factors which determined the exact route of the highway was the 
chain of airports established by the Canadian Government on a line running 
between Edmonton and Dawson City in the Yukon Territory. No attempt was 
made to lead the road through populous centres, but it was planned as short 
and straight as possible. 

Planes were used for preliminary surveys along the whole route. They took 
countless photographs, which when placed together helped to decide the best 
sites for ground surveys. Then dog teams and experienced northern bushmen 
helped the survey forward. The work involved reconstruction of about 400 
miles of existing primitive roads and construction of about 1000 miles of new 
roadway. Itis a gravel road 24 feet wide and 40 feet between side ditches. 

The general plans were under the supervision of Brigadier-General Sturdevent, 
chief of the Troops Division, office of chief engineers at Washington, and in charge 
of the motor equipment and transport was Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Caley of Toronto. 
Originally the task was expected to take from eighteen months to two years, but - 
under the able chief engineer Major-General Eugene Reybold, the work of 
building a road over 1600 miles long through highly varied and difficult country 
took only six months. The average rate of progress was eight miles a day. The 
work was complicated by there being only six points of access to the route by land. 

Huge caterpillar tractors (Diesel- and petrol-engined), great power shovels 
and ungainly power graders and bulldozers were all called into service. The 
line of vehicles was never-ending, continuing day and night. Some of the 
Canadian truckers virtually lived in their trucks in a temperature varying from 
go° above to 70° below zero. Car lubrication is a big problem in low tempera- 
tures. Below 40° oil has to be thinned out, and thinned further at 50°, and 
thinned again at 60°, and once again at 70° and over below. There were instances 
when a lorry’s oil was frozen and steering became almost impossible in arctic 
conditions, but when the temperature rose the oil thawed automatically. 

The timberland was attacked by the “caterpillars”? who pulled up giant 
trees by the roots and dealt with huge boulders with the greatest ease. While 
one caterpillar went ahead, cleaving a path, others came close behind on either 
flank, widening the path, and others, in echelon formation behind them, com- 
pleted the job. The muskeg country was the most trying of all. Here the 
corduroy method was used—that is, laying a bridge of trees across the muskeg 
(or swamp), then piling about three feet of earth on top, to form a floating road. 
_ The bridges are at present made of timber and will need to be replaced again. 
in April by steel and concrete when the ice melts and the rivers start filling again. 
Engineers stationed along the route have new bridges on hand with the machinery 
ready to set them up. 

The drivers worked ten hours at a stretch, and with two men to each truck 
the one who was not driving was able to sleep in a box fixed on the top of the: 
truck for the purpose. One party of men were working southwards from Fair- 
banks in the north and another party northwards from St. John in the south. 
Finally they met in October 1942, and on 29th October the road was ready for use. 

The first motor vehicle to traverse the Alcan Road was a Dodge-built army 
ee The four-wheel drive was piloted by two American non-commissioned 
a The history-making trip, through bitter winds and temperatures as low as 
thirty degrees below zero, met with enthusiastic receptions all along the route. 
eile pases the 2 Stale pe ee Creek, B.C., to Whitehorse in Yukon 

: er a brief rest at j i i 4 
opnrnicd ‘oats ame: uane Lake, just outside Whitehorse, the truck 


Alcan Highway : A ‘Typical Stretch. 


Alcan Highway : Constructing a Culvert. 


Australian North-South Highway : Camel. Teams operated by 
Aboriginals supplying outlying Camps. 


Australian North-South Highway : A Construction Depot. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NORTH-SOUTH ROAD 


Contributed 


Ir took a war to make a record in road-building, in the construction of the Alcan 
Road, or Alaska Highway, which is described in the preceding article. The 
same tragic cause has enormously developed road-making in Australia. 

The northern coast of Australia, with its centre at Port Darwin, lay practically 
at the mercy of the Japanese, and was almost isolated from its source of supplies 
in the south of the continent. The railway from Melbourne ends at Alice Springs, 
while the railway to the south from Port Darwin ends at Tennant Creek.* There 
is a gap, across arid or desert country, of a thousand miles, country hitherto 
uninhabited and almost unknown. Munitions and supplies sent from the 
industrial south round the coast were equally at the mercy of the Japanese. The 
problem was to make a safe route for the army’s requirements as swiftly and 
efficiently as it was possible to do it. 

The time set by the Allied Staff for the completion of the road was strictly 
limited, and the builders quickly assembled 4000 men and the greatest collection 
of road-making plant ever seen in the Southern Hemisphere. Plagued by flies, 
mosquitoes and dust, the men laboured for months in tropical conditions to 
ensure the sealing of the road before the wet season came. They worked hard 
and lived hard, without any of the amenities of civilised life. But the road was 
completed well within the time specified. Much of it has already been bitumen- 
ised, and the whole will be similarly treated in the near future. 

The North-South Road now carries daily hundreds of tons of stores and 
equipment to the army forces stationed on the northern boundaries, along a 
route that, hitherto, had been followed only by occasional herds of cattle from 
inland stations. Supplies are dropped along the road for transport to outlying 
camps, and for these subsidiary lines of transport camel teams are used. In many 
places there are wide depressions that tend to become swampy in the wet season, 
and here the roads are strengthened with tar and bitumen. 

Experiments in growing vegetables and fruit along the road have proved 
highly successful. Small farms have been established, and after two months have 
begun to supply large quantities of produce to army camps throughout the north, 
a boon which is quite incalculable in promoting health. Bore water is used to 
irrigate these farms, and the labour is drawn from experienced land workers in 
the army ranks. 

In connection with the same war effort, as well as the North-South Trans- 
continental All-Weather Road, two other outstanding achievements have been 
the rapid construction of the East Australian Inland Road and the northern 
East-West Road as well as subsidiary roads. ‘The whole of these strategic roads, 
covering 5000 miles, have been built in nine months. 

In the same connection have been built aerodromes and ancillary flight strips 
with lightning speed. In one case a £3,000,000 aerodrome and repair and 
assembly depot now covers 20 square miles of what was virgin scrub and paddocks 
when Pearl Harbour was attacked—in fact the construction was completed in 
six months. Two thousand five hundred men were employed, who brought with 
them enormous quantities of mechanical equipment, ranging from a 120-ton 
dragline excavator to a wheelbarrow. In the time they moved 30,000 tons of 
earth, erected 450 buildings requiring 12,000 tons of timber, built 49 miles of 
roads within the airfield area, and used 350,000 cubic yards of filling for roads, 
runways and taxiways. Each working shift used 790 cubic yards of crushed 
granite in concrete work ; 2800 bags of cement (120 tons) were used each day. 
Two hundred and fifty 5-ton lorries, 150 earth-moving machines and 407 horses 


* An article on Tennant Creek appeared in the December 1942 issue of The Scottish Geographical 
‘Magazine : “ My Parish in Northern Australia.” 
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and carts were employed. In the hangars Australian hardwoods were used instead 
of the steel needed for munitions. 

All this gives an indication of the magnitude of Australia’s war effort and of 
the enormous developments which are taking place in the continent, develop- 
ments which will be of signal value when peace returns. The tragedy is that 
they had to wait for a destructive war and its huge loss of life before they were 
begun. 


YARROW AS A PLACE-NAME 
By JAmes MEIKLE 


Tue banks and braes and holms, the dowie dens and vale, the pools and silvery 
current of the Yarrow, all linked with events pathetic or pleasing, are so richly 
told in ballad and poem, in legend tale and history, that the river is immortal ; 
~ and the best way to gather the whole into our hearts is through the abounding 
literature of its past. But there seems to remain one thing for further discussion 
and discovery still, and that is the origin and meaning of its beautiful name. 

Perhaps our first question is whether the people most familiar with the stream 
have not something of their own to tell us of its meaning. And here one of the 
explanations most frequently offered is that it takes its name from the familiar 
plant called yarrow, or milfoil, which is presumed to be more abundant by its 
banks than elsewhere. At first sight this looks a good deal more sensible than 
many other attempts at the folk derivation of place-names—often humorous— 
with which one chances to forgather, and yet it is hard to accept it. Had it been 
the name of a house that was in question we might well accept a peculiar plant 
near by as being the source of its name, like Ballul, brooklime steading ; but 
neither likelihood, nor the experience gathered from many of our stream names, 
can agree upon a common land plant as the origin of the name of a Scottish river. 
That, however, would not of itself settle the matter, and it will be necessary to 
trace the names of both plant and river as far back as possible to see whether they 
agree or disagree then. The plant is in Anglo-Saxon gearwa, and though no 
written form of the river-name quite so old can be produced, it is about A.D. 1120 
gerua, and gierwa about 1150. In the final syllable both plant and stream agree, 
and both have developed into ow in accordance with the general rule that ancient 
final wa or we turns in our language into ow, as is the case with arrow, barrow, 
pillow, sparrow, widow. But in the first syllable the vowels in each are quite 
unlike those of the other, and we have got far beyond the stage gibed at by Vol- 
taire, deriding the etymologists of his day, that with them “‘ the vowels don’t 
count.” The two words have developed into an identical form, but originally 
they were different. The plant-name is Anglo-Saxon ; and as no appropriate 
Anglo-Saxon word suited to give the river-name its twelfth-century form can be 
found, it evidently belongs to some other tongue. Consequently the two, though 
they sound the same, cannot mean the same thing ; any more than the Latin 
tags of phrase or sentence or verse, handed down by schoolboys from generation 
to generation, can really mean what they sound like in English. ‘‘ Forte dux ” 
is quite other than “ forty ducks,”’ and would never be offered as such by a pupil 
to his master. Similarly the folk derivation that traces the river-name to the 
wild flower may at once be ruled out. 

The ministers of the parish of Yarrow, however, would be as familiar with 
the stream as their people, and would exceed them in learning. Two of these 
ministers long ago wrote Statistical Accounts of the parish, and in doing so they 
were usually expected to say something about the meaning of the name: what 
have they said ? 

The author of the Old Statistical Account; writing in the last decades of the 


eighteenth century, says nothing at all ; and we may therefore infer that he was 
of the same mind as his neighbour of Ettrick, who, dealing with his own, said 
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that the spelling had always been Ettrick, ‘‘ but from whence it received the 
appellation there is not even a tradition extant.” 

The author of the New Statistical Account of the parish of Yarrow, on the other 
hand, writing half a century later, had no doubt at all on the subject. The 
stream, he said, took its name from a word that appeared in British as garw, in 
Gaelic as garbh, and in Cornish as garow, “‘ signifying what is rough,” and applic- 
able, he thought, to the bed of the stream or to the waters in spate. In offering 
this derivation he had got beyond the stage in which Gaelic is the sole derivation 
of every obscure Scottish place-name, and he had accepted Welsh as expressing, 
at the nearest, the Old British of the region—for garw is a Welsh word—but he 
forgot that an adjective qualifies a noun, and he offers no noun. 

That defect must often have been supplied since then, and if we take the noun 
from a Pocket Guide to that region among others, our action will be less invidious 
as well as less laborious than if we sought for one among many authors. In this 
Guide the derivation has lapsed into Gaelic and is presented as garbh allt, a rough 
stream. At this point, however, one wonders in the first place whether the early 
inhabitants of the district could in any sense have called the Yarrow “a rough 
stream ”’ when they had the Ettrick with which to compare it. In the second 
place one wonders how the author of the Guide having attained to allt has managed 
to get rid of it again, for all that remains is ow. And in the third place one wonders 
how gar has turned into yar. Possibly one recalls the other part of Voltaire’s 
gibe in this connection, which is not merely that the vowels don’t count, but that 
the consonants are interchangeable !_ Well, to be sure, they may be so in a way, 
but only under certain conditions. Geat, for instance, will turn in course of time 
into yett, gear or giar into yar, but gar will not become yar unless all those who 
knew the word had first introduced a sound like y before the a, calling it gyar, 
as some have come to say gyarden. Such an irregularity, however, is rare, and 
need not be called upon to account for the first syllable of Yarrow. 

Having dealt with some opinions that are old or old-fashioned we may now 
come to those of modern specialists, and in our search for a dependable opinion 
of the origin of “‘ Yarrow ”’ there is no harm in selecting from the number that 
of Professor W. J. Watson, who is our most distinguished student of Scottish 
place-names. Whatever he may now think, he has said of Yarrow in his History 
of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland : ‘‘ This like Gala is an English name and may 
be compared with Jarrow, in Bede in Gyruum.”’ Here a Celtic source is altogether 
given up in favour of an Old English or Anglo-Saxon origin, presumed to be found 
in “ Jarrow,” which to all appearance is closely allied with ‘“ Yarrow. If the 
name is really Anglo-Saxon it was clearly no part of the Professor’s duty in a 
book of Celtic place-names to follow it further, and so he leaves us with whatever 
light we may be able to get from the word “‘ Jarrow.”” Of this, however, there is 
no accepted and undoubted interpretation. C. E. Jackson, for example, in the 
Place-Names of Durham, thinks the modern form means weir jill and the older form 
weir settlement—Saxon enough truly, but casting no light on the river Yarrow ! 
A much better, and a much more substantially supported derivation of “ Jarrow 
is from a tribe or clan mentioned in Bede about A.D. 750 called the Gyruit, and 
some 250 years later spelt girwe. Their chief centre was in the wide fenlands 
near the Wash, and a village community of this clan would appear to have 
taken up its quarters at a spot on the Tyne which was very naturally named by 
the other inhabitants of the region after the group of strangers dwelling there, 
and so at last giving us the place-name “ Jarrow.” But while this is a natural 
enough solution for the name of a village, it seems altogether unnatural that the 
name of a clan should cling to a river, which without doubt had some other 
name before the clan emerged. And after all the clan name 1s unexplained and 
only presumed to be Anglo-Saxon. } sitet 

So perhaps it will be best to try anew to discover the meaning of the river- 
name for ourselves, and then probably look to it to cast light upon the name of 
the clan, instead of vice versa. Could not the name ‘‘ Yarrow be Celtic after 
all? Gaelic, as we have seen, must be excluded, but many river-names go back 
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to the Old British tongue, and if we keep in mind that the earliest known spelling 
of Yarrow is Gierua or Gierwa, the difficulty is solved for us by Welsh gvezr, hens, 
and gwy, water, for on combination of the two the g of gwy is dropped after gieir 
used as an adjective, giving us gieirwy, hens’ water, or as we would rather say, 
‘hen water.” One might be inclined to ask whether gidr, hen, joined to gwy, 
would not more directly produce the word “‘ Yarrow.” No doubt it might, for 
gidr is feminine, but gidrwy would mean water hen not hen water. To be sure the 
hens meant are water-hens, and the strict meaning of gieirwy, therefore, is “‘ water-- 
hen water” or “‘ water-hen stream,” and this is a most suitable description of 
the Yarrow, particularly in ancient days when its meadows were marshes, and 
when the surrounding country was covered with forests. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty in accounting for the gradual change from the sound of e to d in the first 
syllable after the middle of the twelfth century, for there is a tendency of English 
speakers to do this, as we see in such words as clerk, Derby, heart, hearth, ’varsity. 

In view of all that has been brought to notice there seems no doubt that we 
have now reached the original source and meaning of the name of the river 
Yarrow. 

And, as we expected, the meaning of the river throws light on the clan-name 
too, and suggests that it also is Celtic, and that it means “* the water-hen folk.” 
In the recesses of the fen country numbers of the pre-Saxon inhabitants might 
well have maintained themselves until they and the incomers grew friendly. If 
so they would be British and their name British too, and in that case it would be 
Gidrwy, a word in which the stress would be on the syllable added at the end, 
tending by this stressed addition to a blurring of the preceding. It is true that 
Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary gives gyrwe-fenn as a glossary word for a marsh, 
but gyrwe is evidently borrowed, and behind it is the apropos sense of water-hen— 
a fen in which the water-hen lives, and in which it alone may safely go. 

Nor is this the sole and only suggestion by the Yarrow upon the clan ; it more 
than hints that at least originally the ‘‘ water-hen clan’ had the water-hen as 
their totem and supposed themselves to be mystically akin to it. What the other 
beliefs and practices may have been it would be rash to say, for there were different 
stages in this world-wide system of totemism, despite the many and varied points 
of likeness between its prevalence among primitive races in America, Australia, 
India and Africa. Certain traces, however, have been left where it no longer 
exists. Some of these were said to be recognised on the West Coast of Ireland 
and in the Outer Hebrides, and now to these we seemingly may add the clan of 
water-hen folk. 

But more need not be said on the subject of totemism, as our purpose has 
been not so much to study the Gyruii, as to make sure of the meaning of the 
renowned, honoured and beloved stream called the Yarrow. 


THE AFRICAN NATIVE WORKER * 


Dr. ‘TINLEY is to be congratulated on an arresting work of prime importance. 
The prosaic title ought not to scare off readers who are interested in the welfare 
of the natives of Africa or the development of our Colonial Empire. Dr. Tinley 
is anything but dull, and he makes an absorbingly interesting presentation of his 
case. He isa South African by birth, but he is a teacher of agricultural economics 
at the University of California. He returned to South Africa to make a most 
exhaustive study of his subject on behalf of his University, and with the substantial 
financial support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


* The Native Labour Problem of South Africa. B M i il 
i a kK . M. Tinley. D 8vo. Pp. E 
atrot Carolina Press and Humphrey Milford. London. aes. Price Sach ie 
abour supervision in the Colonial Empire, 1937-1943. Pp. 26. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d. 
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One closes the book with a feeling of profound depression and pessimism for 
the future of South Africa. The author has not only dealt with the native labour 
problem, but with the whole economic structure of the Union. It appears to be 
wholly based on the gold-mining industry, and if this petered out, as it must some 
day, there appears to be nothing to prevent the whole economic structure crashing 
to the ground. Dr. Tinley shows how agriculture, or at least some branches of 
it, have been petted and nursed out of all proportion to their deserts, probably 
solely on account of their political power, while secondary industries would appear 
to have a very shaky foundation and a very uncertain future. 

But the saddest part of the book tells in great detail how the native is exploited, 
underpaid and underfed and overtaxed. His tribal life, with its pastoral economy, 
has been thoroughly disrupted ; he has been deprived of his grazing lands, and- 
the patriarchal family unit has been disrupted. The vitality of the native popula- 
tion is being seriously depleted from malnutrition and related causes. 

In a population of ten millions, 70 per cent. are natives and only 20 per cent. 
are of European origin. Yet the small European minority completely dominates 
the political and economic life of the country, and appears to regard the native 
population as a natural resource of the region, to be exploited along with the grazing lands 
and mines. So far from there being any appearance of betterment for the natives, 
in wages, food, housing, health services and the amenities of civilised life, there 
is a continuous policy, no matter what party is in power, of Government 
discrimination against the natives, powerfully supported in this by the white 
labour unions. This latter fact may well be taken to heart by our own 
trade unionists who so vocally denounce the exploitation of the African natives 
by the “ capitalists.” The Union of South Africa is to all intents and purposes 
an independent republic, in whose domestic concerns we have neither influence 
nor the right to interfere. But who, after reading this book, would venture to 
support the inclusion in the Union of the protected territories of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland? Mr. Tinley’s work makes sad reading, and there 
seems to be no solution to the problem, and. nothing to arrest the further 
deterioration of native life. 

It is with a feeling of pride that we turn to the pamphlet recently published 
by the Colonial Office on Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire, 1937-1943. 

It is, however, a matter for regret that the pamphlet was not written by 
someone with imagination. The statements made could not be presented with 
greater official dryness. They tell us of the Acts the Colonial Office has had 
passed throughout the Colonial Empire for the protection of the native, for fair 
wages, for fair working conditions, for health services, for decent housing, and, 
in fact, for living in a civilised world. How much could have been made of the 
conditions of native life before and after the passing of these Acts? One is left 
to rely on one’s own imagination. d 

One is, however, left in no doubt that the deliberate policy of our Colonial 
Office is that the natives shall not be exploited, either by large corporations or by 
individual employers, and that they shall have, in every sense of the word, the 
square deal that they are denied in the Union of South Africa, 

No one in his senses, or with any practical knowledge of our African Depend- 
encies, will maintain that the African is ready to govern his country ; but it is 
definitely British policy that he shall gradually be trained to do so. Jealousy on 
the part of other Powers, supported by an ignorant but highly vocal minority in 
this country, demands that we hand over our Colonial Empire to some nebulous 
international authority, we ourselves being incapable of caring for the true 
interests of its native peoples. This uninspiring pamphlet is a sufficient answer. 
The present writer has spent much of a long life in many parts of Africa, and 
largely in the Union. He long ago came to the conclusion that, with all its many 
faults, the British Empire is the greatest power for good the world has ever known, 

the most unselfish. 
SeaBat alas, our pride is considerably diminished after reading Colour Conflict. 
In spite of what the Colonial Office has done, much still remains before the 
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African receives justice. If we did not know that we were on the way, and that 
we have ideals that we mean to live up to, Mr. Broomfield’s book would be 
most disquieting. It is a certainty that, after the war, we shall have to depend to 
a very large extent on the successful development of our Colonial Empire, and it 
is coming to be realised more and more that successful development must carry 
with it the full co-operation of the native peoples. One cannot help feeling that 
there will be no such co-operation until the African receives the justice which is 
his due, and that has not been given to him even in the Colonies ruled from 
Downing Street, and particularly in Kenya. Mr. Broomfield demonstrates this 
conclusively in regard to such matters as land (to the African the most important 
of all), taxation, forced labour, employment and wages. And there are others. 
Conditions are somewhat better in West Africa, but the right standard has not 
been reached there either, as will be seen from an article in the October issue of 
The Scottish Geographical Magazine by a native of the Gold Coast. 

Colour Conflict is a most readable and vigorous work and is well worth universal 
reading. While we have legitimate occasion for pride in our later dealings with 
Africans, the book will serve as a much-needed tonic, and a reminder that we 
still have cause for humility. The present writer, with much experience of the 
African, cannot too strongly recommend it. 


THE VOYAGE OF A KAYAK 


Amonc the tragedies of the war are the number of our ships sunk by U-boats 
and the terrible sufferings in open boats of the survivors. Many of these are not 
rescued until many days have passed, and it is a matter of interest to speculate 
on how long the conditions could continue before hope has to be abandoned. 

In a book published by Francis Douglas in Paisley in 1782, called A General 
Description of the East Coast of Scotland, it is stated that ‘‘ a canoe, taken at sea, with 
an Indian man in it, was brought to Aberdeen about the beginning of this 
century. The man was alive, but died soon after his arrival, and could give no 
account of himself. He is supposed to have come from Labrador coast, and to 
have lost his way at sea.” So much Francis Douglas, but for whom all trace of 
this interesting incident might have been lost. 

The canoe or kayak was picked up off the Aberdeen coast some time between 
1690 and 1710—the exact year is unknown—with one occupant who was loosely 
described as an Indian, an expression which might have meant anything in those 
days. He and his kayak were taken to Aberdeen, where, as stated, he shortly 
after died, whether from exposure or as a result of wounds received in a struggle 
is unknown. He knew no English, and what his own language was was never 
discovered, so that his identity and the place he came from were never known. 

However, the kayak and its contents gave some indication. These latter were: 
a paddle 6 feet 2# inches long ; a spear 5 feet 5% inches; a harpoon with a 
shaft of redwood 6 feet 34 inches ; a bird spear ; a throwing stick. 

The kayak itself was made of four sealskins stretched over a slender framework 
of redwood, and was 17 feet g inches long, 17% inches wide, and 9% inches deep. 

Ultimately the kayak and its contents were recognised as Eskimo, and it has 
been suggested that they must have come from the east coast of Greenland 
somewhere between Angmagssalik and Kangerdlugsunk, for the harpoon is the 
type used from time immemorial to this day by the hunters of the former place. 

Now, the shortest crossing of the Atlantic is from Cape Farewell, the most 
southerly point of Greenland, to Westray in the Orkneys, and is 1180 nautical 
miles, and to this must be added the distance to off Aberdeen. This would be a 
remarkable journey for such a craft. It could not have been premeditated, and 
it is unlikely that the Eskimo could have had a store of food. It is possible that 
he might have been blown across by a succession of westerly gales, but even then 
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he must have been many days at sea—and without food. The weight of the 
tiny craft was only a little over 30 Ibs., and the cramped position must have 
caused almost unendurable strain. The Eskimo had none of the aids to survival 
compulsory in ships’ boats. 

Two explanations are given of the mystery by different schools. One holds’ 
that the voyage was not so very extraordinary, that a kayak is wonderfully sea- 
worthy, and that it can survive weather too bad for ordinary boats, provided the 
kayaker is capable of the necessary endurance and has a reasonable degree of 
skill; that food and water can easily be carried for ten days; and that the 
Eskimo could obtain rest by inserting the outer end of the paddle in a special 
fastening of the bladder used in harpooning seals, and using it as an outrigger. 

__ The most obvious comment on this is that it is very unlikely that, at that time 
in the world’s history, any Eskimo would seek to set out to discover the Old World 
for himself and so would be prepared with food, etc. 

The other school suggests that the Eskimo and his kayak might have been 
brought over forcibly by Danes or Norwegians to exhibit in their own country, 
and that he might have been trying to escape. In which case the incident has 
no bearing on the length of time exposure can be successfully endured in an open 
boat in the Atlantic. 

The kayak itself is now in the museum of Marischal College in Aberdeen, 
where it can be seen. 


THE GREAT SOVIET. WORLD ATLAS 


In the judgment of competent authorities this is the finest Atlas which has ever 
been published. It is to be published in three parts: Part I is already issued, but 
Parts II and III, which were to have been issued in 1940, have been held up 
owing to the war. 

The scholarship is thorough and the reproduction outstanding. The plates 
are beautifully printed by offset presses, and many of them use fifteen or twenty 
colours. The paper is rag stock and there is a special binding which makes it 
possible to remove individual maps. Editorial work cost five million roubles, 
while publication cost twenty million roubles more. 

Volume I deals with the world as a whole and the Soviet Union as a whole. 
Some of the outstanding plates are the world maps of soils, natural vegetation, 
trade, national ownership of railways, population and mineral resources. There 
is a new climatic region map specially revised by Koeppen. A wealth of material 
also throws light on the resources of the Soviet Union. Many maps are double 
and triple page size. 

Since the Atlas is in Russian its use has naturally been very limited, but the 
Department of Geology and Geography of Syracuse University, New York, has 
come to the rescue and, with the assistance of two of their staff especially, have 
translated into English all the Titles and Legends of Volume I. These are now 
available in a litho-printed book of 100 pages. Place-names are not generally 
translated, but they are not considered essential, as the Atlas deals largely with 
economic, cultural and physical aspects. No knowledge of Russian is needed 
to use the Translation Volume, as the appropriate symbol is shown opposite 
each item in the Legend. 

Volume II and Volume III, not yet published, deal respectively with the 
Soviet Union in detail and with foreign countries. 

Volume I and the Translation may be seen and consulted at the Rooms of 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, while, for the benefit of Institutions 
which may desire to obtain these, this may be done through the Secretary of 
the Society, who will be very pleased to be of any assistance in the matter. 
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THE DIARY OF WILLIAM MacEWAN: PART II 


This instalment of the Diary describes the first stage of the journey from Quilimane to the 
interior, then the most convenient and practicable way to the British territory of Nyasaland, 
and the way by which both people and goods entered and left that country. This is all 
changed ; the route has been abandoned by the African Lakes Corporation, and Maruru, 
the first place where the Diarist saw African village life, probably no longer exists. When 
the Diary is completed, it is hoped to publish an article describing the country MacEwan 
saw as it is at the present day. Much has been done to improve the condition of the natives 
under British rule since then, but it is more difficult to ascertain their condition under the 
Portuguese ; much more, however, remains to be done. Transport, of course, has been 
improved out of all comparison, and it will be interesting to compare it with the means by 
which MacEwan entered the then Darkest Africa—improvement which has taken place well 
within a single lifetime. 


Maruru is situated on the east bank of the Zambesi, about sixty miles from 
the Indian Ocean, and in the other direction about forty miles from the junction 
with the River Shire, which comes from Lake Nyassa. It owes its existence as a 
station of the African Lakes Trading Company partly to the fact that the natural 
communication with the interior, namely, from the mouth of the Zambesi, and 
wholly by that river to the districts further inland, is not as present available for 
all traffic, as there is not sufficient inducement for coasting steamers to make the 
station of Inhamissango (?) at the Kongone mouth of the Zambesi a port of call, 
and in the meantime the coast port for the interior is Quilimane. That town is 
situated on the River Quaqua, about ten miles from the coast, and traffic is 
carried on from there in boats and canoes up the river to a point called Mandama 
in the district of Marendeny (?), where the river, after a course almost due west, 
approaches the Zambesi, to a distance of some 2} to 4 miles. From thence goods 
are carried by native porters to Maruru, a distance of 4 to 4} miles, and then 
despatched up river in canoes or boats or steamer to their various destinations. 
The intervening ground between Maruru and Mandama is of the usual type 
that prevails so universally in the belt of Africa (sic): flat, grassy and reedy 
plains, with occasional plantations of palms or other trees, and a village at inter- 
vals. The ground in question is for some months in the year entirely under water 
—when the Zambesi is in flood. The whole district for many miles round is 
entirely one immense sea which destroys all traces of the river courses, and at 
that time there is easy communication by water between the Quaqua and Zambesi. 
But this is an unnatural state of matters, and these rivers must be considered as 
quite separate, and not joined as shown on many maps. This being the state 
of matters it is not to be wondered at that the ground between Mandama and 
Maruru is exceptionally marshy ; and I found it especially so, as at the time of 
my crossing the rainy season was just on the eve of finishing and the drying-up 
process had not begun. It is only for some two months in the year that the path 
is really dry. Leaving Mandana at 7.45 on Sunday morning the 18th May ’84, 
I had to travel on foot and up to the thighs in muddy water. There is a small 
hut at Mandana belonging to the African Lakes Trading Company where I had 
slept the previous night, and it is usual for the agent at Maruru to have previous 
notice of passengers coming up and have a masheela waiting, but in my case 
this had not been done. There are occasional depressions in the path where the 
water has gathered more, and luckily there are occasional portions too high to 
have any water ; so that, however unpleasant, there is always variety, though it 
is a matter of taste whether uniformity or variety is preferable in ‘‘ uncomfort- 
ablenesses.” There is next about two miles of path due south and then Maruru 
is reached, but previously one comes through the village of Mazaro. At this 
point the path approaches the Zambesi, and for the three-quarter mile to Maruru 
the road runs parallel to the course of the river. The first view one gets of Maruru 
as one emerges is very convincing that, although the huts are built after the 
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fashion of the district, it is not a native location. The huts are ranged in straight 
lines and there is an appearance of symmetry in the various arrangements about 
the place ; and so far as I have seen this is not an element in the native character 
that shows itself, beyond the fact that their huts are tolerably square. The 
establishment of the Company until recently consisted of a large brick and plaster 
house and the necessary outhouses—built in what the Protuguese will call ‘“ the 
good old days” of slave labour. It was purchased some time ago and was then 
considered safe and likely to last all the time it was wanted ; but lately a change 
has come over the spirit of the Zambesi, and owing to its gradual but rapid 
inroads the house is now in a shaky condition, one-half being entirely swept away, 
another half being in ruins on the edge of the bank, and another half being still 
available as a shed for the livestock, etc., if 1 may be permitted such a “‘ Burkism”’ ! 
I have made very many inquiries regarding the change of the river’s bank, and, 
as far as I can gather, the bank when the house was built was between 350 and 
450 yards farther out. Since then the river has been making inroads after and 
during each flood season, and the ground that at one time intervened is now 
absorbed, and the river has changed its bed by about its own width. The action 
naturally comes on this side of the river, as Maruru is situated in the centre of a 
concave of a great bend stretching some seven miles in length. 

Although the action has been pretty general through this whole length and 
(though I have not examined it) perhaps farther still, Maruru has suffered most, 

and naturally the deposit on the opposite bank has been exceptionally large. The 
~ old bank of the river is well defined still, but the reeds are covering it up somewhat 
and finding their way down to the existing bank. Opposite Maruru is a large 
sand-bank, stretching from the river bank about a third across, and restricting the 
waterway to about 500 yards, which is much narrower than any point north or 
south for some distance. This bank forms a favourite resort for game, large and 
small, and the morning I was there we had shots ranging from snipe to hippo- 
potami. In the dry season when the inland marshes have become dried up great 
numbers of elephants and buffaloes and other heavy game come down here to 
water and there is consequently good sport to be had. 

At the time of my visit to Maruru the river had considerably subsided, and 
beyond the occasional falls of a few yards of bank the action has apparently ceased. 

On losing the use of the good house, the resident agent, Mr. Allan Simpson 
—one of the original ’75 Livingstone party—erected a number of square grass 
huts in which to store the goods, and the establishment as one now sees it consists 
of nine square huts, one two-storied hut, two sheds, 1 dwelling-hut for passengers, 
one dining hut, one bath hut, and the old ruins. 

The huts are all about twelve feet square, erected with four corner-posts of 
wood, and the walls made of grass and reeds placed vertically against a framing 
made of bundles of reeds strapped together. All tying and lashing is done with 
the grass and is wonderfully strong. The roof is made of the same materials 
and is constructed separately on the ground—pyramid shape, and then placed 
in position bodily and lashed to the walls. f 

The prominent feature in the establishment is Mr Simpson’s two-storied 
dwelling-house or, rather, room. It is somewhat larger in ground plan than the 
huts. The bottom room forms a store and there is a wooden ladder to the 
dwelling-room, the floor of which is about 8 feet 6 inches above the ground. 
Mr. Simpson believes that this will be healthier than living on the ground, and 
that it will raise him above the malaria which hangs on the ground so much in 
the early mornings. From his elevated verandah a fine view can be had of the 
surrounding country. 

Of Hire the pve feature in the landscape is the fine broad Zambesi. 
At this point its course is about north-west. Looking up one sees nothing but the 
long, low banks, growing lower in the distance, with white sandy patches here 
and there and a continuous fringe of green reeds. Occasionally some variation 
is afforded by a backing of palm and other trees, and on the right bank, especially 
in a westerly direction, one sees the beginning of a large forest, and the whole 
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landscape in that direction is topped by a long purple streak which is a distant 
view of the forest where the ground begins to rise. Looking down the river 
the scenery is of the same type, but the trees are not so far inland from the banks, 
and a large island in midstream breaks up the long lines. 

The channels by the sides of this island are both navigable, but as the sand- 
banks are often changing, the one is alternately better than the other. The land 
view from Maruru has some attractions for those who like hills, as away to the 
north is visible in clear weather Mt. Morambala and its range of hills. Their 
height is about 4000 feet, and they are distant about fifty miles ; but even so, far 
off, they form a prominent feature, and are especially refreshing to a Scotsman 
after so many weeks in a country where an elevation of ten feet can hardly be 
found except in the shape of an ant-hill. 

Leaving these out of the question the rest of the view is an eternal circumfer- 
ence of palms as the distance, an inner ring of thicker and heavier foliage, prin- 
cipally mango trees, and a foreground of reeds and grass with occasional palms 
and, near the river, clumps of trees shading a village, from which perhaps a faint 
curl of blue smoke slowly rises to be lost against the bluer sky. Round Maruru 
for some distance Mr. Simpson has had the ground cleared of long grass so as to 
afford grazing for the large livestock and to keep the place more open. Being 
free from long grass has also some effect in keeping off mosquitoes, as they usually 
spend the daytime there and sally out at dusk ; but so far as my experience goes 
the effect is small, and these wretches are about as bad with a land wind as it is 
possible for them to be. 

Mr. Simpson likes the life at Maruru. It has its worries consequent on being 
dependent on and under others whose arrangements are not always wise or 
businesslike. When I came in on him that Sunday morning I found him down 
with a bad fever and unable for anything like exertion, but a week recovered him 
pretty well, and he is now about back to his usual. ‘‘ The daily round, the 
common task,” or “‘ The common round, the daily task ’*—I forget which—would, 
I fear, become monotonous to me ; but he seems to be well interested in all his 
work, and the consequence is a very prosperous and—very marked—a happy 
station. 

As regards conduct of business I am not in a position to speak, but I can at 
least say that Maruru bears external evidence of being successful and well worked. 
There are about twenty-three persons employed on the station, including some 
boys and three married men and their wives. The employment of the latter 
consists almost entirely in pounding and cooking millet—or, as we call it, ‘‘ bird- 
seed ”’—for the employees. They are also adepts at lighting good fires, and in 
the evening, if the temperature is low enough or the mosquitoes are extra trouble- 
some, it is usually their work to light a fire in the hut. The men are variously 
employed. At present some are building the cattle-shed ; others are weighing 
out and packing up the merchandise, and the boys get light work of some kind, 
such as attending to the livestock—which is rather a responsible job—or as house- 
boys to cook and wait at table. 

In the summer months—that is, from November to May—the yard bell is 
rung at six to announce that the time for commencing work has arrived. (In 
the winter months seven is the hour of starting.) The natives turn out pretty 
punctually—well wrapped up and evidently feeling the morning air chilly. They 
are all at their various employments till ten, when there is a two-hours’ interval. 
With the Europeans it is an unhealthy practice to go about much in the early 
morning before the sun has dispersed the night dew and miasma that hang over 
the ground in its worst form immediately before sunrise. 

Mr. Simpson rises about six when the sun is well up, and then we go for hot 
coffee and biscuit the first thing. After that, perhaps, some natives have come in 
to sell produce. Maruru is hot a regular store for supplying the natives, and 
nearly all the trade consists in buying, with the occasional sale of a native hoe 
imported from Birmingham, or some other small article. The principal trade 
carried on here is buying millet or bird-seed and such things—threshed and 
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winnowed in the Palestine fashion by the natives—indiarubber gathered by 
them, beeswax and oil seeds. Very little of this produce is sent home by the 
Company for sale. In fact, all of itis bought up by the French or Dutch companies 
on the Zambesi at very profitable prices. The Dutch and French houses go in 
more for these trades than the Lakes Company have managed or perhaps thought 
advisable. These are the only articles of trade here, and with good fixed profits 
ought to pay pretty well. Payment is given in money or calico, as the natives 
prefer the latter, counting with the whites as 4d. a yard, but valued by the 
natives at 5d. The men bring a note of the number of pounds they have on 
a piece of grass knotted the corresponding number of times. ‘This forms pretty 
constant employment for the agent, and the other work which occupies his time 
is acting as forwarding agency and sending on goods and people from or to 
up-country to their destinations. This work is somewhat harassing, especially 
at present when there are disturbances on the Shire, and canoemen are too afraid 
to be easily got for the work, and when they do promise to come they are far 
from punctual. 

The breakfast hour is ten, work is resumed at twelve and goes on till sundown, 
which at present is about half-past five. The livestock are then driven into their 
quarters by the boys, who have often long searches to get them out of the adjacent 
marshes and grass. Mr. Simpson tells me there are times when a lion makes a 
visit to the district and carries away some of the cattle—not in the night time, as 
I would have imagined, but by lurking in the long grass during the day and 
tackling any animal that ventured too near the edge of the clearance. 

Food here is very plentiful and living cheap. Good fowls can be had at 
twelve for 1s. 8d.; rice at 45 lbs. for 1s. 8d. Goats’ milk is cheap and plentiful. 
Young pork is very tempting and altogether there is not much occasion to depend 
on tinned provisions. Labour is not on the expensive side either : a good servant 
costs about three rupees per month, and a boy can be had for 8 to 10 yards of 
calico. There is still in existence (Mr. Simpson tells me) all along the Zambesi 
district an extensive system of domestic slavery, carried on principally by Kaffirs 
themselves, but as often as not they are the agents of Portuguese, who thus save 
themselves from the consequences which sometimes ensue. A boy can be had 
at any time for about sixteen shillings or a pound. There is not the old cruelty 
in the system that existed in the old days, and the only difference between employ- 
ing a boy in the ordinary fashion and having a slave is that the former leaves 
whenever he likes but a bought boy always sticks to his purchaser. It is a very 
difficult point whether it would be right for an Englishman to purchase a boy 
as a servant, and in the meantime I am inclined to think that there would be 
no great harm and a great deal of convenience. If an Englishman cared to pay 
for a boy to be his servant and paid the boy for his work, I don’t see that anyone 
could reasonably say that he was having a slave, though I can quite well imagine 
that in the act of bargaining for a boy there would be peculiar feelings. But the 
whole process is very similar to our registries at home. You go to a dealer and 
say ‘‘ I will give you sixteen shillings if you will get me a servant,” and he does 
so; you get the servant and pay him—there can be no stigma if he is willing. 

I have had little contact with Portuguese here, but I find them as before : 
polite and social ; but the reports of their business and social morality that reach 
me are as bad as ever. 

Sunday at Maruru is a day of rest. The work of the Company is done, and 
the natives occupy themselves principally in sewing their clothes—such as they 
are—and, the day I was there, in looking at some books of African travel the 
pictures in which occasionally came very much home to them. The natives in 
this quarter are of a very similar type to those at Quilimane. Their language is 
also a mere variation of what we hear there, the changes being such as ‘‘ Manse 
to ‘‘ Madse,”” meaning “water.” I have been keeping my eye on them, and 
especially on the married couples, to see if I can get any evidence on either side 
of that vexed question : whether affection exists in the savage breast: but so far I 
have seen nothing to make me think it does. The children receive nothing more 
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than the attention necessary for existence, and husband and wife seems nothing 
more than a civil relationship. I daresay this feature may have a very important 
influence on the slavery question, and I think the harassing pictures of children 
being torn away from their heart-broken parents is over-stretched ; but I will 
look out longer before venturing an opinion. ; 

Native music is on a limited scale—in fact so limited that the acquirement 
of their national airs would come within the grasp of the tiny infant or the old 
man with a mere croak. On shore here, the men, women and children hum or 
whistle one monotonous arrangement of four notes—a doleful recitative with no 
variations. On great occasions I daresay they may rise to higher flights, but I 
have not been fortunate enough to see anything of the kind. They have a small 
instrument called a Kaffir piano on which they strum ; but they do not seem to 
have any tunes, and only to strike the notes in an indiscriminate fashion as the 
spirit may move them. It is formed of a block of wood hollowed out to form a 
sounding-board ; pieces of wire like flattened packing needles are then fixed at 
one end, and, on being struck with the thumbs, discourse “‘ sweet musick ” to 
soothe the savage breast. It is like the majority of things in this country— 
mosquitoes being the principal exception—monotonous. 

The people live entirely on millet or bird-seed, pounded and boiled, and 
occasionally Mr. Simpson gives them a goat as a luxury. 

A native passing just now with a large beard reminds me that this is an unusual 
state of matters, exceedingly few having a full growth, the common run being 
barefacedness (no offence meant) or a very sparse growth of down, very forcibly 
reminding me of myself! 

Perhaps the most interesting—certainly the most beautiful—time at Maruru 
is in the evening about five o’clock in clear weather. The sun is then going down 
rapidly towards the west. The boys are beginning to gather in the cattle, and 
the little kids gambol in at the side of the mothers, content to be with them in 
ease or confinement. The women are under the sheds, pounding away at the 
evening meal. The children are perhaps playing at ball or making tiny canoes 
in imitation of the large craft which is bringing over the boys from the western 
side where they have been all day gathering reeds to finish the huts. Altogether 
the scene is of that quiet pastoral nature which in our English village life our 
poets have so immortalised, and I am hopeful that we may yet have our Central 
African Poet Laureate to tell the tales in verse that are now only blessed with 
plain prose. I wonder if our Missions will ever produce a man fit to take such a 
position? I fear no natural African will rise to the occasion. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


[Members will appreciate that, owing to war conditions and the shortage of paper from which publisher. 
are suffering, comparatively few books are at present being published.] piedatnies i 


Mountain Madness. By Winirrep Fortescue. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp.wr76. 
Edinburgh : W. Blackwood and Sons Ltd., 1943. Price 10s. 6d. 


Lady Fortescue, to escape the heat of the summer in the Midi where she had been living 
contrived, along with her friend, whom we only know as “ Mademoiselle,” to hire a bergerie in the 
not too inaccessible Haute Alpes, which they converted into a most attractive chalet, and their 
experiences the writer tells in this delightful book with all her powers of vivid description, of the 
mountains and valleys, the wild flowers and the torrents, forcing the reader at least to infringe the 
commandment against covetousness. The illustrations of the mountain scenery are magnificent. 


Travel in England. By T. ? ‘ 
foes om pear y T. Burke. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 154. London: Batsford, 1943. 


The Home Counties. By S. P. B. Mats. 
1943. Price 10s. 6d. 


The issue of a Batsford book, to which firm we are again indeb i 
le | \ gain indebted, is always an event. That 
by Mr. Mais is all one would expect from the writer, whose interest in and aoaice of his subject 
are immense. He has produced a most attractive book. But in the opinion of most readers his 
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subject will probably be overshadowed by that of Mr. Burke, whose knowledge of his subject is 
equally great. Travel in England gives us the whole story from earliest times of the means of loco- 
motion in England : from foot-slogging to the railway, the motor car, and the aeroplane. The 
illustrations as well as the letterpress are enthralling, and the writer holds one’s interest from first 
to last. He tells not only how people travelled, but why, and their experiences and adventures on 
the road. A Batsford book has long reached such a high pitch of excellence, both in the matter 
and in the fine illustrations, that there is little to be said about these two except that they maintain 
fully that high standard. 


My Travels Through Chad. By P.O. Larm. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 198. 
_London : John Murray, 1943. Price ros. 


Captain Lapie was appointed Governor of Chad Territory by General de Gaulle, when it 
became one of the fighting provinces of the latter. Chad is the meeting place of the great strategic 
roads of North Africa, and after the war will become of inestimable importance as the meeting 
place of the great trade routes. The author made extensive journeys through his huge province, 
and made lengthy and detailed reports to his chief, from which this book has mostly been extracted. 
zoe result is a story of great and serious interest, well and attractively told, and one worth careful 
study. 


The Unconquered Isle: Malta. By Ian Hay. Pp. 208, with 33 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1943. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The importance of Malta is due to its geographical position, being almost exactly in the centre 
of the Mediterranean. This accounts for its persistently prominent part in the world’s history 
although it is less than one hundred square miles in extent. It has belonged in turn to the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks (who called it “* Melita,” which means a “ bee,”’ and it is still famous for 
its honey), the Carthaginians, the Romans and the Arabs. It later ranked as a fief of Sicily and 
was given to the Knights of St. John by the Emperor Charles V after they had been evicted 
from Rhodes. It is from them it got its famous emblem of the cross with the four double points. 
Its first great siege by the Saracens in the sixteenth century probably saved Western Europe for 
Christendom. The second, by forcing the capitulation of the French garrison of Valetta in 1800, 
definitely severed Napoleon’s lifeline to Egypt and the East. And then we come to the third 
great siege, now happily over, which did so much to save Egypt and the Suez Canal. This siege 
of Malta is one of the great epics in the world’s history. These terrible days are described here so 
well they give the reader some idea of what they must have meant to those who had to live through 
them for two whole years. The raids, the story of the convoys, the famous original three aircraft 
(all that were on the island when it was first attacked), the repairing of the Illustrious and many 
other events are all so graphically and simply described that it is possible to follow what the island 
suffered and endured during this time by day and by night month after month until the great day 
came when the siege came to an end and Malta took its place as a base for attack. It is not sur- 
prising that Italian influence has gone for ever. Throughout all this testing time the Maltese have 
tenaciously preserved their racial characteristics and traditions. They have retained their own 
language. At heart and in speech they are Orientals nearer akin to the Arab than to the European. 
It was the building of the Suez Canal which by opening the Mediterranean to through traffic 
brought unheard-of prosperity to the islanders. An enormous growth of population resulted, and 
to-day Malta possesses about two hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants, making it one of the 
most congested centres of population in the world. 


The British Empire : Its Structure and Spirit. By Eric A. WALKER. Pp. 250. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 125. 6d. 


This book, written by one who has made himself an authority on the subject, should prove an 
admirable and thoroughly reliable guide to those who wish a compact account of the growth and 
working of that wonderful phenomenon of modern times, the British Empire. Its vastness, the 
multitude of its possessions: Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated Territories, the 
perplexing variety of governments and degrees of self-governments, make it a difficult subject 
to deal with in a book of 240 pages, but Professor Walker never loses himself and his reader in 
unnecessary details and has provided the student with a most readable and illuminating story. 
Four-fifths of the book deal with events after 1833 and the latter two-fifths with happenings sub- 
sequent to 1914. The latter part, and especially the chapter dealing with the Empire at war, 
relations with U.S.A. and possibilities of federation, are of intense interest to the present-day student. 

There is an excellent map and index. D. R. 


Man and His World. By Dr. James Mamnwarinc, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.H.S. Illustrated. Vol. I. 
The Evolution of the Old World Pp. 250. Vol. II. The Evolution of the Modern World. Pp. 340. 
London, 1943. 

These volumes, to be followed by a third called “‘ The World and its Wealth,” are an attempt 
to solve the problem of the teaching of History and Geography in our schools, subjects intimately 
related but too often entirely divorced from each other and even set as rivals to each other in our 
curricula. The books are admirably written, profusely illustrated, and amazingly well produced, 
especially for war-time. The author seeks to show the present as a phase of human development 
traced from the beginning and endeavours most successfully to interrelate the facts of history and 
geography and show the influence of man’s environment on his development. It may be that the 
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history teacher will find this book more to his liking than the geographer, for it is definitely a history 
of mankind set in a geographical background. D. R. 


A Portrait of Canada. By J. H. Stemprwce. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. _Pp. 164. 
London : Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 10s. 6d. 


The author is the well-known geographer and map-maker of the O.U.P. In a very short trip 
across Canada and north as far as the Arctic, Mr. Stembridge saw a good deal of Canada’s 
industries and met many leading personalities, and his graphic descriptions are well worth reading. 


Return to Happiness. By J. Lisp. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xi+318. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 18s. 


This is a book of surpassing interest. The writer is a Norwegian who came to this country as 
a young man and had a somewhat varied commercial career. After reading Captain Joseph 
Wiggins’s book about his voyages, he happened to meet Mr. Derry, of Derry and Toms, and both 
became enthused with the idea of opening up a sea route to Siberia across the North of Russia. 
Derry’s idea seems to have been to obtain cheap furs for his famous London establishment, but 
Lied developed it, the Kara Sea route, to cover all sorts of merchandise to and from this country 
to Siberia. The route, contrary to common supposition, owes nothing to the Soviets, but, as a 
matter of fact, after the initiative of Lied and Derry, to a Russian Grand Duke in Tsarist times. 
The enterprise, a Norwegian concern with partly British capital, prospered exceedingly till the 
Revolution, when Lied, in the endeavour to save his life’s work, remained in Russia and met 
Lenin, Trotsky and Zinoviev and assumed Russian citizenship. He was quickly disillusioned and 
endeavoured to get out of the country, but was held in Moscow for some years where he suffered 
great hardships, with a precarious hold on life all the time. Ultimately, succeeding in resuming 
Norwegian citizenship, and enlisting powerful American and Norwegian pressure on the Soviets, 
he escaped to a “‘ Return to Happiness.” 

Incidentally Mr. Lied confirms the statement of other reliable authorities that the much lauded 
collective farming resulted in a diminution of production, and that many great completed Soviet 
enterprises owed their initiation to Imperial Russia. 


Federalism and the Small States. By Sir J. A. R. Marriotr. Demy 8vo. Pp. 123. 
London : George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1943. Price 5s. 


This is a small work by cne of the best authorities we have on his subject and should be read 
carefully by all who take an intelligent interest in the future frontiers and status of the European 
countries. Sir John does not subscribe to the prevailing doctrine that we shall be all the better for 
any Power being “a Colossus striding across Europe.” He shows incontrovertibly the benefit 
the culture and independence of the smaller countries have been to the world and the necessity 
for their preservation. The book should be in everybody’s hands. 


A Short History of Canada for Americans. By A. L. Burt. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvit+279. 
University of Minnesota Press and Humphrey Milford, London, 1943. Price $3.00. 


This book was published especially to afford Americans an opportunity of acquiring information 
about their northern neighbour, a country of which they appear to know little. The writer is a 
Canadian by birth who is a graduate of both Toronto and Oxford. He was Professor of History 
at the University of Alberta and is now Professor of the same subject at the University of Minnesota, 
so that he is particularly well qualified for the task he has set himself; and it may be said at once 
that he has produced a book of first importance, not only to Americans but to Canada’s fellow 
subjects of King George. It is a complete record of the development of the senior Dominion with 
much new material. It is clearly and attractively written, and it sheds much new light on Canadian 
events and politics. Incidentally, Professor Burt says that Longfellow was a much better poet than 
historian, and removes from the British Home Government the stigma that it was the author of 
the expulsion of over six thousand men, women ahd children from Acadia, so well known from 
Longfellow’s tragedy of Evangeline. The expulsion was the work of the New Englanders and was 


carried out before the Home Government could pr eae it i i 
vidoe tea aninmn prevent 1 he book is an exhaustive study, and 


Greenland. By VitHjALmur STEFANsson. TIllustrated. Demy 8vo. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 125. 6d. 


Dr. Stefansson has made another valuable contribution to Arctic literature in his new book 
Greenland. Though voluminous material regarding their great island colony has been published 
by the Danes in both Danish and English (notably in the long series of “ Meddelelser om Grénland,” 
dating from 1879) a concise history of the world’s largest island has been a long-felt want. Students 
and others will warmly welcome this informative and interesting book, in which Dr. Stefansson 
has condensed into 22 5 pages a wealth of information concerning this most fascinating of lands, 
from days long preceding the dawn of human records right down to the present-day strategic 
importance of Greenland (chiefly as a weather station) in a world at war. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution to Greenland lore is contained in the earlier chapters, dealing with probable sailings 
to the neighbourhood of Greenland before recorded history, and long before the voyage of Erik 


the Red from Iceland in 984, though (despite hi i i 
pe ccs se telat) 4 he 8 me espite his colourful nickname) he is usually regarded as the 
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The author quotes the opinion of Professor Brégger of Oslo that the Golden Age of navigation 
reached its height 3000 years before Christ, and was on the decline about 1500 B.c. 

‘ “A man like H. O’Neill Hencken, Professor of Archaeology at Harvard”’ (writes Dr. Stefansson), 

“ takes it in his stride to consider it as reasonable and probable that man of the Bronze Age used to 
do what we would now call Great Circle sailing between Spain and Ireland, and between north- 
west Spain and south-west England.” 

Pytheas is the first European known to have reached the Greenland region in 325 8.c. Though 
he made no landing there, he pushed far past Iceland into the frozen sea. Dr. Stefansson considers 
it is very probable that the inhabitants of northern Scotland knew that way to Iceland long before 
Pytheas, and instructed him how to reach it. 

Although the author stresses in his final chapter the strategic importance of Greenland to the 
United States in time of war (he suggests a relay station for fighter planes near the centre of the 
Inland Ice-Cap) he acknowledges the great advantage which the Greenlanders derived from the 
Danish monopoly, which, in the interests of the natives, kept the island a “‘ closed shore.” 

“That the Danes have benefited their Eskimo wards by quarantining the whole island perpetually 
against epidemics, by establishing a medical service, and by requiring the natives to be self-support- 
ing (retaining native habits and native foods), will be generally admitted to give these Eskimos 
an advantage above those of Canada and Alaska, since it is not disputed that these are the things 
which have enabled them to increase in numbers whilst others have diminished.” 

Although American assistance is at the moment essential to Greenland for economic reasons, 
it is most desirable that the island should revert as soon as practicable to what Dr. Stefansson well 
calls ‘‘ the benevolent paternalism ” of her former guardians the Danes, who have done so much to 
promote the well-being of the inhabitants. The book contains excellent illustrations and is very 
well printed. ‘The frontispiece is particularly beautiful. dB As Ale 


Headhunting in the Solomons. By Carouine Mytincer. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 334. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 155. 


The travels of Miss Mytinger and her companion through Melanesia armed with nothing more 
than a paint-box and a ukelele are the subject of a tale that is told with racy, light-hearted exuber- 
ance and all the charm of high-spirited youth—American youth. 

The object of the journey was to put on pictorial record, for the benefit of ethnology, the most 
primitive and backward races of the Western Pacific, Melanesians untouched by civilisation and 
with blood as undiluted as possible, before they die out, or are absorbed by other races. Considering 
the nearness of the Japanese invasion, Miss Mytinger and her friends were only just in time. 

Adventure there was in plenty, and dangers of all kinds from typhoons, earthquakes 
and cannibals to the anopheles mosquito. A casual and irregular shipping service made it 
difficult to get in touch with the primitive tribes they wished to paint, and_ the suspicions 
and superstitions of the natives, so unlike the friendliness of the Polynesians of the Eastern Pacific, 
were exasperating, but these girls did secure many of the records they wished, and photographs 
of some of Miss Mytinger’s fine, virile paintings illustrate the book. One could have wished for 
many more of them. 

The book is of immediate interest because the journey was undertaken only a year or so before 
these islands were over-run by the Japanese, and the names, so unfamiliar before the war, are now 
as well known as the battlefields of North Africa ; names such as the Solomons, Fiji, New Britain, 
_ Rabaul, Lei, Bougainville and Guadalcanar. 

A book as entertaining as it is instructive. E. S. 


The World To-day. By BARBARA Warp. Illustrated. 73x43. Pp. 121. 
London : Oxford University Press and H. Milford, 1943. Price 3s. 6d. 


Miss Ward is the Foreign Editor of a famous London weekly, who has, since she wrote this book, 
become known to millions of listeners to the radio. She has written an unassuming book of very 
great interest at the present time in this survey of Turkey. While authoritative, it places the 
position and aims and accomplishments of Turkey before the reader in a simple and easily under- 
stood fashion. It deserves a very large public and will well repay study. 


Traveller from Tokio. By Joun Morris. Demy 8vo. Pp. 163. London : 
Cresset Press, 1943. Price tos. 6d. 


Mr. Morris was engaged by the Japanese Government as a Lecturer, but found himself attached 
to the Tokio Foreign Office, apparently to revise their English documents. He gives a graphic 
picture of life in Japan, but what adds unique interest to his narrative is the fact that, possibly 
alone of Allies’ nationals, he was allowed to remain with a considerable amount of freedom for a 


considerable time after Japan entered the war. 


Igloo for the Night. By 'T. Manninc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 252. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd, 1943. Price 5s. 


The writer joined her intended husband, a Canadian scientist who was at work in the Canadian 
Arctic, and was married to him on board the ship in which she voyaged. Thereafter, for two years 
the two of them travelled and surveyed many thousands of miles in the Arctic, quite alone almost 
all the time. What most people would consider intolerable hardships are to Mrs. Manning incidents 
in the day’s work, and her vivid descriptions of the life of herself and her husband make entrancing 


reading. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF COUNCIL 
FIFTY-NINTH SESSION, 1942-1943 


(rst Fuly 1942 to 30th Fune 1943) 


OrpinARY MEMBERSHIP 


The Changes during the Session were as follows :-— 


On ist July . : ‘ . ; : : : : “ 5 gel 27h 
New Members. : : . * - “ . : “ . gI 
1362 
Deduct by Death . ; : : : : ; : ati’ 
5 Resignation, lapsed, or Active Service. Z : . 124 
ae LOG 
On the Roll on goth June 1943 3 é : 5 2 5 : <7 903 


This is divided into Edinburgh 785, Glasgow 231, Dundee 55, and Aberdeen 41. In addition, 
68 members reside in England and 23 abroad. Life Members, 139 in number, are included in 
the Members above. 

SruDENT MEMBERSHIP 


On ist July . 


39 

New Members a 
41 

Deduct by Resignation . II 
On the Roll on goth June 1943 30 
Total Membership 1233 


Members who have been granted the Diploma of Fellowship are included among the Ordinary 
Members. 


Mepat AWARDS 
ScorrisH UNIversITIEs MEDAL— 


Aberdeen University :—Iain J. M. Sutherland, First place Ordinary Class 1942-1943. 


Edinburgh University :—James M. Houston, for distinguished work in the (grd Year) Honours 
Class. 


Glasgow University :—Isobel M. L. Leitch, Geography Course III (Junior Honours), for her 
independent study in Higher Geography. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
EDINBURGH— 


The Society held 2 large Meetings in the Usher Hall and 1 in the Central Hall, Tollcross. 
In addition, 14 afternoon Meetings were held in the Society’s Rooms, Synod Hall. 
Giascow— 


Five lectures were held in the Lyric Theatre ; these were generally well attended. 
For list and dates of Lectures, see pp. 47 and 116, Vol. 59. 


Liprary AND Map DrEparTMENT 


During the session 3555 volumes were issued to Members of the Society. The following 


additions have been made: 183 volumes, 15 pamphlets, 121 map sheet: 
books added, 82 volumes were presented, 12 ’ p sheets and 4 atlases. Of the 
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Owing to Mr. John Mathieson being unable to attend meetings of Council regularly, Dr. 
C, A. Malcolm, Librarian of the Signet Library, was appointed Deputy Librarian of the Society. 


Scottish NaTionAL MemoriAt Tro Davip LiviINGsTONE 


Trust.—Mr. J. W. Gourlay, C.A., Chairman of the Glasgow Branch, was appointed to repre- 
sent the Society on the Governing Board of the Trust. 


ScHooL MEMBERSHIP 


A School Junior Corporate Membership has been instituted for the benefit of pupils from the 
age of fifteen years upwards. ‘The Annual Subscription is £5 per Membership, the School becoming 
a Corporate Member, and each Corporate Member to be entitled to twenty tickets for each 
lecture and six copies of each magazine published during the session. The use of the library will 
be granted through the Headmaster of the School, each school being permitted to borrow not 
more than ten volumes at a time; the school is to be responsible for any damage or loss of books. 

Each affiliation for Corporate Membership will be considered separately by the General 
Business Committee. 


‘Tue “ Scorrish} GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ”’ 


The Magazine continues to receive the cordial approval and support of Members generally, 
while it is attracting favourable notice in outside quarters. It is a matter for regret that, owing 
to the strict paper control, it is not possible to develop the undoubted field which exists for the 
publication and to take advantage of the public demand, only a small number of each issue being 
available after Members and the many institutions at home and abroad which subscribe for it 
are supplied. It is of interest to note that Scottish and English Schools are now becoming sub- 
scribers as they find it an aid to stimulating interest in Geography. It will have been observed 
that the Magazine is now more abundantly illustrated, and it is definitely found that the illus- 
trations attract readers and draw attention to the letterpress and, in many cases, have been the 
means of securing new Members to the Society, thus justifying the additional cost. 

The Magazine is practically the only means the Society has of advertising its objects and 
spreading its propaganda, and Members will greatly assist in these objects if, in those cases where 
the Magazine is not kept after reading, they will hand it to organisations such as the Forces’ 
Hostels or Clubs, where it will have an opportunity to be widely read. 

Members will appreciate that it is very desirable to use every means of developing an interest 
in and a knowledge of the world we live in, and more especially of the British Colonial Empire 
after the war, with its great possibilities, and it is intended to devote considerable space in future 
_ issues to this end. 

An immediate object, however, is to obtain a largely increased membership for the Society, 
so that urgently required financial support is made available to extend the Society’s usefulness, 
more particularly in the vital post-war period. 


TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS 


Special Deputation to the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland, 25th June 1943. 

The principal points stressed by the Council in its report to the Advisory Council were these :— 

School education in general has been too academic and offers insufficient means of relating 
subjects to one another and to everyday life. The educational system tested in H.M. Forces, 
especially the Army, has revealed the need among young adults for education of a type likely to 
furnish the equipment of a good citizen. This need should be met in future in the schools by 
greater general integration of subjects taught, and especially by developing the teaching of 
Geography along with History, the latter on a wider syllabus than that usually followed. Know- 
ledge of Geography is essential to the understanding of current affairs and it should be studied 
up to the age of leaving school. The Senior Leaving Certificate should be designed primarily 
as a qualification for citizenship. 

OBITUARY 


It is with deep regret that the Council has to record the loss to the Society of 35 Members 
by death, among them the Most Hon. the Marquess of Ailsa, D.L., F.R.G.S., a Vice-President 
and past Member of Council (see facing page 1, Vol. 59); the Rt. Hon. Lord Lugard, an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society ; Mr. J. D. Hamilton, Mr. Sam Mavor of Glasgow, and Dr. Keppie Pater- 
son, past Members of Council ; Mr. J. E. Ewen of Pitscandly, of the Place Names of Scotland 


Committee. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tur Annuat GENERAL MEETING was held in the Society’s Rooms in Edinburgh on October 
goth, Principal J. Cameron Smail, former Chairman of Council, presiding. 

The Annual Report of Council was submitted and unanimously adopted. The Finance 
Statement was submitted by Mr. W. O. Leitch, Hon. Treasurer, and its adoption was moved 
and seconded, and unanimously accepted. 

The list of nominations of Office-Bearers recommended by the Council was read by the Hon. 
Secretary as follows :— 

Vice-Presidents to serve on the Council : Principal J. Cameron Smail ; Prof. James Ritchie ;_ 
Prof. A. G. Ogilvie ; Miss Ella Christie ; Sir Hugh Macpherson; and Sir Thos. B. Whitson. 

To fill vacancies on the Council : Dr. A. C. Stephen ; Dr. Norman Stewart ; Mr. Erskine 
Jackson ; Dr. Catherine Snodgrass ; Mr. Harold Salvesen ; Major John Gilmour ; and Mr. 

. Arthur Jamieson. 


The recommendations were approved and the other Honorary Office-Bearers who have not 
resigned were re-elected. : 


’ The Chairman took the opportunity of thanking the retiring Members of Council who had. 
completed their term of office: Mr. J. C. Johnston ; Mr. Alexander Good ; Dr. T. M. Finlay ; 
Dr. E. Wyllie Fenton ; Mr. J. D. Gardner ; Miss C. C. Robertson ; and Mr. D. Alan Stevenson. 

The Chairman congratulated the Society on having gone through a difficult war period with 
little falling away from its normal activities. He referred especially to Geography in the school 
curriculum and how the Society was trying to advance its interest through the Advisory Council. 


LECTURE SESSION 1943-1944 


The following lectures were delivered :— 
Edinburgh. 
October goth, in the Usher Hall.—The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Clive, G.C.M.G., C.B.E., British 
Ambassador to Japan 1934-37, on “‘ The Japanese.” Illustrated. 
December 11th, in the Usher Hall.—Miss A. Mildred Cable, on ‘“‘ The Oases and Inhabitants 


of the Gobi.” Illustrated. Presentation of the Society’s Livingstone Medal to Miss Cable 
and the two Misses French for their work in the Gobi Desert. 


In the Society's Rooms. 
October 2oth.—Dr. Norman B. Stewart, on “ Country Life in Southern China.” Illustrated. 
November 3rd.—Mrs. M. Austin, on ‘“‘ Costa Rica.’’ Illustrated. 


November 17th.—Seton Gordon, C.B.E., on ‘‘ The Cairngorm Hills and their Wild Life.” 
Illustrated. (Held in the Lothian Road Church Hall.) 


December ist.—Miss Amy Atkinson, on “A Corner in North-West Morocco ” (Tangier, 
Tetuan, Fez). Ilustrated. 


December 15th.—Frederick David Harker, B.A., on “‘ The Gold Coast To-day.” Illustrated. 


Glasgow, in the Lyric: Theatre. 


October 16th.—Miss Evelyn Cheesman, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., on “ The Island of New Guinea.” 
Illustrated. 
November 13th.—Dr. Norman B. Stewart, on “ Country Life in Southern China.” Illustrated. 


December 4th.—Miss A, Mildred Cable, on ‘The Oases and Inhabitants of the Gobi.” 
Tllustrated, 


